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THE STORM FLOWER. 





BY W. M, 
you re bere and yet blooming tair flower, 
While compantons of summer all sleep, 
rhe swept by chill winter's fell shower, 
\ visayve serene you still keep, 
tb. wraceful brave bloom you remind us 
ofa flower like soul who may show, 


In ber iife like to yours we mmay find us 
The source of a sintle amid woe, 


4. you she has seen brighter skies, 

Many triends of life’s summer are fled; 
Fond hopes of her bosom likewise, 

Yet leaving no gloom in their stead, 


Her heart tho’, in silence it grieve, 
Has au soluce if it only 1uay show 
It. love us it strives to relleve 
And lighten life's burden or woe, 


i dream her blest bosom resigned, 
Is the secret, sweet bud of your grace, 
With sister content well combined, 


Hlow they drive away gloom froin the face, 


iave souland sweet flower you show 
That the proud restless world needs be told 
\ spirit resigned can bestow 


\ peace of more value than gold, 
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CHAPTER VII, 


{TILI., he was admitted that afternoon, 
\ as he expected to be, and the girl 
\" jose from the little couch in the sit- 
ling room to greet him, She was paler, 
aud seemed tailer than before her illness, 
the man thought; but perhaps that was 
because she was slighter. Her face was 
grave, and the hand she gave him was 
cold, 

“You are better?” be asked gently, be- 
Kinning just as he had intended to do. 
“You do not feel so very ill now, do you? 
Sit down, please; I cannot bear that you 
should stand, as if 1 were some great 
Stranger that you were receiving form- 
ally.” 

Miss ‘Terry did as she was bidden, 

“You are really better ?”? Mr, Carr ssked 
once nore. He could think of nothing 
better to Bay. 

“Lam nearly well,” Diana told him, 
“and am going back totown ina day or 
two. | am anxious to begin word again.” 

“But you must not be in too great a 
burry,” he said. “You knowthe more 
baste ihe less speed in some cases. Be- 
sides’ he hesitated—“you received my 
letter, | suppose 2” 

“Yos—this morning,” she replied coldly; 
but Mr. Carr noticed a tinge of color in her 
cheeks, 

“We are to have our conversation now,”’ 
he continued, trying to feel at his ease and 
Comfortable, ‘After all,’”’ he thought re- 
“suringly, “she is sure to be pleased, for 
itis entirely for her sake that! am going 
offer to marry her. Sheis such a dear 
little thing, | cannot bear to see her un- 
happy. Can you guess what it is about?” 
he asked aloud. 


Diana’s cheeks reddened; but she only 
aDswered 
“l am not g00d at riddles.’’ 
“Then I will tell you,” he said, trying to 
* He was dreadfully conscious of 
(Of self-possession, and felt more 


née had ever done in his 
rs) 4 ASK W 
IX you must have 
at i have been in no hurry to 


America?’ he yentured, more 
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in the shape of a question; but, as Diana 
did not answer, he proceeded— 

“Of cour-e I could not goaway and leave 
you while you were so ill; I—I should 
bave been miserable about you.”’ 

“You are very good,’’ Diana remarked 
quietly. 

‘‘And, besides that, I—I was anxious to 
tell you something,’ he blundered on, 
growing hotter and more conscious of the 
fact that he was becoming more ridiculous 
every moment. “I have been thinking 
that—that I should miss you very much.,”’ 

He glanced at her thento seeif the 
blushed and looked conscious, If she did, 
he could take her in his arms, and every- 
thing would be make quite easy. Kut the 
girl was as grave, pale, and composed as 
ever. 

“Would you miss me—if 1 went?’ he 
staumered, trying to take her hand. 

“] dare say I should do so,’’ Diana an- 
swered calmly. ‘But, when one is very 
busy—as I hope to be—one has not very 
much time to notice the absence of peo- 
ple.” 

Something in ber voice and mien struck 
him with sudden dismay. Was it possi- 
bie that he had been wrong, and that Miss 
Terry did not love him after all? But no— 
he bad not dreamed those kisses, 

“Diana, will you marry me?” he asked, 
with a swift change of manner, his voice 
being now eager and pleading. He no- 
ticed 1t himself, and was surprised. 

‘No, I thank you !’’ 

Had she really said it? No—his ears had 
not deceived him! 

“Why won’t you?” he asked, and his 
voice had an aggrieved tone. “How have 
I displeased you ?”’ 


‘It is not necessary thatone should be 
displeased with a man because one does | 


not wish to marry him,” she replied com- 
posedly. 

“Do you—do you think! amin love 
with—with—Miss Wallace stil!?’’ he in- 
quired. 
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should have been very grateful to you if 
you would have married me; and I did 
think—yes, I did—that you would like—! 
mean, not dislike exactly—— But you 
know what I mean, though | am such an 
ass that for the life of me I cennot manage 
to find the proper words. I like you bet- 
ter than any one | ever saw—except her’’— 
with a slight lowering of the voice—‘“and 
perbaps I shall get even over that in 
time.’”’ 

He held out this inducement, as a child 
holds outits cake, to make peace, But 
Diana was not dazzled by the brilliant 
hope the words suggested, 

“Theu you can go away and survive the 
loss of me,’”’ she told him scornfully. “Let 
me see—it is six weeks since you proposed 
to Miss Wallace; then you won’t bein 
mourning more than a fortnight for me,”’ 

She gavea little :ippling laugh which 
irritated him; it stung bim beyond endur- 
ance and drove him into asserting him- 
self, In spite of her gleaming eyes he took 
a step nesrer and laid his hand lightly 
upon her arm. 

“Then you don’t love me?” he asked. 

“T bate you al this moment!” she an- 
swered fiercely. ‘In a fortnight I dare say 
I shall have got over that feeling and be 
indifferent.’”’ 

“And you never have loved me?’ he 
said. But though his words were in the 
form of a question, his glance ssserted 
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boldly, “You did—you did—and you know | 
| a8 she saw a look of indignation rise to his 


it!” 


With sudden force the memory of that | 


last time when they were alone together— | 


when hebad lain like one dead in her 
arms—rushed over her, and the denial 
froze on her lips. 

“You do love me!” he cried eagerly and 
triumphantly. ‘Diana, my darling, then 
why notaccept me?’ Hedid not know 
how eager his own wooing bad grown. He 


| only realized that the one thing he most 


“You were very much in love with ber | 


a month ago—when we last wet.’’ 


“But she won’t have me; | told you so,”’ | 
| darling’’—the girl’s face grew even 


the young fellow blurted out; and then 
Diana was guilty of a cruel remark. 

‘Never mind! I dare say some other 
woman will, if you keep on asking.’’ 

“So that is what you think of me!’’ he 
exclaimed, getting on his feet and looking 
wratbful enough. ‘*Well, | suppose I have 
given you the chanceof saying a kind 
thing of that sort, and you have availed 
yourself of it. But, whatever you choose 
to think, 1 tell you this solemn!y—that, if 
you refuse to marry me, 1 shall never ask 
another woman as long as | live!” 

“Don’t say anything rash!’ Diana ad- 
vised him. ‘You are very young still, 
and——’’ 

‘“] am five years older than you, at any 
rate!’ hecried. ‘“I—I can’t understand 
you, Diana. You, who have always been 
so kind to me, treating me like this! And 
I thought you loved me!” 

He brought out the lasi words ip a tone 
of deep reproach, but the next instant he 
regretted having uttered them. Perhaps 
he felt the more sorry when Diana rose 
slowly and confronted him, ber eyes aglow 
in her pale face. Kut he did not quail be- 
neath the utter scorn of her look; he had 
meant well, though he made such an awful 
muddle of it, and he was strong in his in- 
tegrity of purpose ifin nothing else. 

“You thought 1 loved you!” Diana re- 
peated slowly. “And so you were kind 
enough to come to offer me marriagé out 


t v 
to ve 


of pity I am very gratefu 


} 


He hung his head for an neta! uta 
I ment afte: - acer ns { akKe @& 
lean breast of everytb Vv 
‘‘Please listen ! It wasn’t that,’ he Said 


looking at the gir! straight in the eyes. ‘1 


' think that I could 


wished for, and had reckoned on as being 


| hisown, was slipping from bis grasp, and 


he made a desperate effort to retain it. 

‘my 
paler 
than before. She shrank away farther from 
him, and putup ber hands tremblingly, 


At the sound of those two words— 


| as if to ward ol! some attack. 


He would have followed up what seemed 
to be an advantage but for the expression 
of shrinking pain on her face, 

“Diana, speak to me!’’ he pleaded; but 
she could not, 80 it seemed, for, though 
ner lips moved, no sound Came, 

“Darling, why are you so cruel lo us 
both ?’’ he asked. 

Then at last she found her voice. 

“j am kind,’’ she said hoarsely—‘‘kind 
ty you, but kindest to myself. Do you 
bearit? Think what 
you are asking mo to be—a wife who 
knows that ber husband’s whole love had 
been given for once and for 6ver tw an- 
other woman. Hiush! You said that your- 
self. You said it was ‘once and for ever’ 
that you loved, and that was only a month 
ago. You said I was like asister to you 
then. Now you have changed your mind 
all of a sudden, and you ask ime to be your 
wife, and the reason you give is that | love 
you! Yes, yes—you did say it-—if notin 
words, in looks! And itis true!’ She 
raised her head, and seemed to grow taller 
with the confession. She was not ashamed 
of her love. 

Mr. Carr, looking at her, held bis breath 
in wonder as to what would come next 


‘It is true,’’ ahe replied ‘*And for that 
eas ff er. | Ww r ‘ 4 
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time, and then escapes from the home 
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when he can bear the wretchedness there 
no longer.”’ 

‘But why should we be wretched?” he 
asked, somewoat bewildered, “You own 
you love me, and you know my feeling 
for you. Yesu—I will say it’—asshe put 
ber haud up with a little gesture that half 
implored, balf commanded bis silence— ‘| 
like you better than any woman I ever 
saw—lI say ‘like,’ mind! And liking goes 
a long way towards loving. I like the 
things you do and the things you say, and 
the way you do them and say them. And 
1 shall be very bappy, I feel quite sure, if 
you will marry me. Isball be happier 
and happier as time rolls on, I thoroughly 
believe—I am sure of it—and #0 will you 
be. You will learn to trust me, Diana, 
and to——’’ But she put her fingers in her 
éars and was facing him. He could not 
say any more; forof what use ls it mak 
ing love to a woman who proceeds to stop 
up ber ears? 

When he was siient, Diana began to 
speak. 

“You don’t understand in the least,’’ she 
commenced, ‘But I will explain it all to 
you simply and clearly, because after to- 
day we shall probably never see one an- 
other again, You will go to your New 
World, and I shall stop inthe old one. 
But I don’t wish you to regard meas un- 
reasonable or childish, or to blame me 
more than you can help-—-that is, if you 
ever do think of me. Very well, then’’ 


face—“when you dothink of me. You 
fancy we should be happy together, but | 
know that we should be miserable, and I 
will tell you why. Because 1 do love you! 
If 1 did not—if I simply liked you, as you 
say, then we could get on together very 
well. Whatever you did or did not do 
would not matter much toa wife who 
simply liked you. But! should love you 
so that you, not loving ne, would grow to 
hate me ina month,’ she continued, ‘I 
should follow you about, and be jealous if 
you spoke to another woman. Do not look 
at me like that! I wili mot marry you, #o 
that it will never be your fate or mine to 
bearall this. Then, if you were silent 
and lost in thought, I should think that 
you were dreaming of her; and, because 
you could notlove me a4 I love you, | 
should torture and ating you till you 
hated me, I would do it! I think I would 
rather you hated me now thah that you 
liked ine. Now what do you think of 
me?’ 

“J think that you are weak and ill, and 
that you say Inoreé than you can possibly 
mean; but! am glad that you love me 
giad aod grateful—and I ask you again to 
marry me,’’ 

“PT will not!’ shereplied curtly. “Never 

-though you stayed here for sver! Can't 
you understand that by the wordal have 
just uttered I bave made it impomsibie, 
even if it was not before? Please go! | bey 
you to leave me, | shall have to cry soon; 
I am not strong yet, and | would rather be 
alone, Giveme your hand, and go! Ke 
meéeuber that [have not done all these 
dreadful things; | bave only talked of 
them. We bave always been good friends, 
have we not 7”’ 

“The best of friends,”’ he admitted 
huskily, as be held out his hand to ber 

‘And, when you have departed, | shal! 


forget this afternoon, and so will you, 
she said, witha confidence she did not 
feel. 
Kut Mr. Carr only answered dully 
‘(jood-bye, and Heaven keep y Pm 
ways Kea 
A 
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his native 
eb ?"’ 


averted face. “His foot is on 
heath, and bis name is ‘Mactiregor’ 

“If itis, he never mentioned the fact,”’ 
the girl returned, with an attempt ala 
smile, “But Mr. Carr has gone. I sup 
pose you mean him?’ 

Mr. Irwine inclined his bead slightly in 
token of assent. 

“And you are going to become the ten- 
antof the house that you yourself deco- 
rated?’ be asked. ‘‘Is that really ar- 
ranged ?’’ 

“] think so,” she replied, resting her 
chin upon her hand, a# if she were very 
tired and very thonghtful at the same 
time. “You see, he is kind enough to let 
me have it for the same rent as this place, 
and of course it will be, as he says, a good 
advertisement forme. And |i sbail look 
after the house for him, and see that it doos 
not go to ruin, as inany places bave euch 
an unpleasant knack of doing.” 

“And he will come back to look after It, 
and you?” Mr. Irwine suggested, merrily. 
“But tbat is—of course——. When shall 
we see him again, do you think?” 

“He will never return,” Diana answer- 
od, slowly. 

And, though 
her proud 


abe did not sigh or bang 


flection in her words that touched her 
hearer. 
“England bas not been a very happy 


place for him, and he is not likely lo come 
back to it.’’ 

‘Then that is your doing!” the old man 
cried, with sudden energy. “You have 
sent him away, youcruel girl! And he 
was such a nice fellow, too! Why did you 
do it?” 

“How do you know? Who said—"’ 
she began, confusedly, Then she made 
an effort to regain her composure, 

“J am very good friends with Mr, Carr, 
and of course, | shall mies him; but l—! 
think, as bis occupations all lie in Califor. 
nia, be is better there, And nan should 
have something detinite to do,’ 

“Thatisatruism, But this young wo 
man—the other young woman, | mean 
the one for whom the house was intended 
originally; wouldn’t she have him ?”’ 

“No; he was disappointed,’’ Diana re 
plied. 

Her face was now crituason, 

“And then he came to you for 
and you wouldn't have him either?’ the 
old an suggested, shrewdly. '*Was that 
it? Ah, you need not answer me, for 1 can 
tell it was!’ 

“1 never people 
have no right to ask!’ Diana remarked, a 
little haughtily. 


countort, 


answer questions that 


“Well, you showed « proper spirit,” 
Mr. Irwine observed. “Very right and 
commendable, Why should you take 


what another wouial las lett, even if that 
woman happens to be & goose, and incapsa 
ble of seeing What a good, true beart Proy 
idence had laid in her way? You 
asserted your own dignity, and showed a 
spirit! Spirit is always a beautiful thing 
So he hes gone back to America, and we 


No, no, 


shall see no more of him? 

“Don't!’ Diana exclaimed, warinly. 
“Why talk about him atall? What is it 
todo with you? If you have come this 
morning, as you said, to help me with that 
matter on which | am at work, let us be- 


gin and do something. If not— 


“Lean go; eh?’ Mr, Irwine queried, | 
looking at ber from under his knitted 
brows. 


“Very well; we'll begin work, and I'l! 
not say another word about anything tiat 
in likely to displease you, Buttell me the 
name of the ship the lad wentin. I should 
gind to see him once more be 
lL liked ttim from the trast, 
you gave me much 


have been 
fore he went. 
though neither 
eredit for it.”’ 

“He sailed in the Avoca,’’ Diana replied, 
oalmly. 

“The Avoca !'’ the old man echoed, with 
acry of horror. 

In an instant they had both sprung to 
their feet as with a common impulse, and 
were standing staring into each other's 
face. 

“Wohatis it?’ Diana demanded, hoarse. 
ly. It was hard to tell which face was the 
whiter, hers or his. 

“What bas happened? 
sake tell ine quickly!’ 

“Don't you ever see the papers?’’ Mr. 
Irwine asked. ‘‘Haven’t you been outand 
beard the news cried about the streets ?"’ 


ol 


For Heaven's 


“| know nothing, and have heard noth 


ing !’’ Diana answered, almost inaudibly 
‘Tell me quickly, please! 

‘The Avoca has f “ rN 
A bin, 


head, there was a peculiar in- | 


| half a dozen saved beside myself. 


Then # perfect silence fell upon the 
room, The clock, ticking on the mantle 
piece, became a voice full of doom, which | 
reiterated harshly and stridently, at each | 
tick :— 

“Lost! He—is—dead ! 
You—did—it!” 

Diana did not raise ber face from ber | 
bands; did not speak or move; and the | 
old man at length left her alone with her | 
grief. 

He tip-toed out of the room, as if there 
were someone lying dead in it; but the 
pulse of life was full and strong in Diana 
sUill—it was only her young heart that was 
broken. 

. * * * * ® 


Is it really you and | 


He—is—dead ! 


“Good gracious! 
not your double ?”’ 

It was old Mr. Irwine who was speak- 
ing, and his hand was clasped in that of @ 
nan whose warm grasp bad at least noth- 
ing ghostly in it. 

“Ian’t it true about the Avoca, then? 
W hat lies people do tell, to be sure! Why, 
it has been in all the papers that she went 
down with every soul on board in last 


Friday's storm !"’ 


“Tt was irue,’’ Mr. Carr answered—“or 
very nearly true, I don’t think there were 
I was 
| always « good swimmer, and | had the 
luck to get hold of # spar; but it was 
hours before I was picked up, and then it 


was a ship bound for London. So] am 


here again.”’ 

“Are you going to see Miss Terry ?’’ Mr. 
Irwine asked, 

“T think not. No; I shall not be bere 
longer than I can help. I am already 
Ineking arrangemonts for another voyage; 
1 am in «a hurry to get bome.”’ 

“You might spare half an hour,’’ the 
| old gentloman persisted ‘Yes; do now! 
Come round with iné at once, She—the 
fact is, I told ber of the loss of the Avoca, 
and it upset her «a good deal. 1 am sure 
shu would like to see you,’’ 

“But | do not wish to see her,’’? Mr. Carr 
remarked ditlidently. ‘You do not know 
ail the clreumstances,’’ 

Mr. Irwine wheeled round 
sharply, aud said ; 

“| know more than you give me credit 
for, sir; and I say come !’’ 

And the young man, with «gleam of 
| hope op his face, which had been so sad 
bul # few moments before, yielded. 

“Diana, my dear,’’ 
|} entering the room he had left fully an 

hour before, to find the girl still seated in 
j the same listless attitude, “Diana, | am 
| back to tell you another piece of news, § I 
| have just heard it—since I left you, in 

fact.”’ 


upon him 


} An intense silence prevailed, 
| ‘}t's all owing to those confounded 
newspapers !”’ he burst out, “They will 


| publish anything, | think, to cause a sen 
Kation,”’ 
Diana raised her Lead slowly. 


“Was it true about (he Avoca ?”’ 


“Well, partly—partly,” replied the old | 
|} gentieman, with « terrible dread at his 
| heart that 6 might not be performing 


this delicate piece of work 80 Cautiously as 
) be might, for Diana mnight shriek or faint 
|} or have hysterics, and that without the 
least warning. 

‘The tact is,”’ he continued, “the Avoca 
was wrecked, but there were survivors. 
Don’t, now don’t!” 

The girl 


my dear 
had slipped to her knees, and 


was beginning to cry at last; and Mr, 
Irwine wiped his own eyes sympatheti- 
cally 


“Some of the meéen,’’ he went on, “who 
could awim well, and had the luck to get 


hold of aspor, Or something of that kind, | 


were picked up; and-—and, my dear child, 

con't, don’t sob so—he is safe! He—he is 

here!’ 

The old gentleman was obliged to hurry 

, on to the dénouement, for the door behind 
Diana bad opened softly, and Mr. Carr 
himself was there, A moment after he bad 
his arms round the girl. 

“Darling, don’t cry; there is nothing to 

weep for now " he exclaimed, as be kiss- 
ed her tears away, and held her close to 
his breast, 

“And yet, my own love, if I had not 
seen you breaking your heart for me, how 
could lever have believed that you loved 
meso? You do love m6, don’t you?” 

Diana's answer was lost in along, pas. 
sionate kiss, 

Oid Mr. Irwine shut the door quietly 
after him, and left the two who had been 


so nearly lost to one another alone with 
heir ineffable bDiiss 
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The Face on the Wall. 


| was no drawback. 


said Mr. Irwine, re- | 
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returned from India and took a large 

house in one of the most lovely of the 
Yorkshire dales, on a three years’ lease. 
It was « wild and solitary spot, but they 
particularly desired to live quietly in order 
to reestablish Major Crosbie’s health, 
which had been much impaired by a long 
residence in the tropics; so that in their 
opinion, the isolated position of the house 


x that summer Major and Mrs. Crosbie 


The house, which faced due south, was a 
syuare three-storied edifice of gray stone; 
in front, a lovely lawn stretched away in @ 
gentie slope to a brook which ran through 
the garden; east and west were two planta- 
tions of hoary weather-beaten pines, 
which on the west side sheltered a spacious 
kitchen garden, while on the east it 
stretched itself into an avenue of half-a- 
mile or more in length, at the end of which 
was the principal entrance. 

Immediately behind the housé was @ 
large square yard, round which were built 
the stables and the various outbuildings, 
and at the back of these ran the high 
road, beyond which was a vast expanse of 
breezy beather-covered moorland. 

Owing to its lonely position, the house 
had been uninhabited for many years; but, 
although showing signs of neglect, it was 
in pretty good repair, so that in a few 
months, under the energetic and artistic 
influence of the Crosbies, combined with a 
lavish expenditure of money, it had as- 
sumed a cheery and homelike appearance, 

Such neighbors as they had soon called 
on them; but the distances between the 
different country houses was a very real 

barrier to any intimacies, more especially 
as winter sets in early in our northern 
counties and the roads are all bad. 

Fortunately, the Crosbies were talented 
and accomplished people, with many re- 
sources in themselves, 80 that the lack of 
society did not trouble them so much 
as it might otherwise have done, Besides 
which the events which I am about to 
relate proved to be of most absorbing in- 
terest whilst they lasted. 

That summer and autumn had passed 
rapidly away, and at the time my story be- 
gins it was the middle of November. 

Mrs, Crosbie, a pretty little fair-haired 
woman, was sitting one evening after din- 
ner with her feet on the fender-stool, 
plunged in @ brown study; dainty piece 
of silken embroidery lay neglected on the 
white bear rug at her feet in company 
with her fox-terrier Vic. Her elbow on 
her knee and her chin in her hand, she 
sat motionless, gazing at the fire, when the 
door opened and her husband came in, 

“Why, Ethel, what are you thinking 
about?’ he asked with a smile, “You are 
80 precocupied that you have forgotten my 

| cotfes,’’ 

“That is soon remedied,’’ answered Mrs, 
Crosbie, stretching out her band to the bell. 
“The fact is, 1 was debating whether I 
should tell you or not.” 

“Tell me what?” inquired Jack Crosbie, 
drawing an arm-chair to the fire and sink- 
ing into it lazily. 

“Well, something rather queer that has 
happened the last two or three nights and 
that | can in no way account for.” 

“It sounds dreadfully In ysterious,”’ said 
her husband, smiling. ‘If it is anything 
very gruesome you had better not telkme, 
for fear of spoiling my night’s rest.” 

Mrs, Crosbie smiled rather soberly, but 
did not at once answer, 

The footman brought in the coffee, and 
while sipping it slowly, she said: 

“If I could feel certain that it was 


time J must have been wistake 
the maids were sitting up, 
80. 





Nn, and 
but it nate 
It really does seem rather funny.» 
Major Crosbie smiled a little and saig: 


“You are sure you were not dreaming 
Etbel?”’ 


ante certain,” replied Mra, 
“Don’t I tell you that I 
about ?”’ watcha and wales 
“At what time do these m 
voices begin ?” asked her husband, 
“At eleven o’clock; they go on for 
hour and a half or thereabouts, ang an 
they stop.” 
fe byte to-night I will bring a book and 
your room, and if I hear anything | 
will go and investigate,” 
Mrs, Crosbie’s bedroom opened 
of her husband on one aie and = 
passage on the other; the windows of both 
rooms looked out on to the lawn and were 
immediately above the smoking and din. 
ing rooms; they were all large and 
square rooms which did not lend them. 
selves structurally to any m ystifications 
At eleven o’clock Jack Crosbie entered his 
wite’s room. He found her sitting in her 
dressing gown by the fire with a 
shaded reading lamp on a tableat her side, 
“How about the voices, so far?” he asked, 
as he sat down opposite to her, 
“Oh! they have not begun yet,” replied 
Mrs. Crosbie, 
“And i don’t suppose they ever will, 
save in your imagination,” he replied. 
‘*Well, we shall soon see,” said his wife, 
smiling. 
They chatted on indifferent subjects for 
a few minutes and then betook themselve 
to their respective books, Silence, un. 
broken save for the turning of the pages, 
reigned over the house; the wind sighed 
faintly in the pines, but all else was still, 
when, suddenly, a confused sound of 
voice broke out seemingly in one of the 
ground-floor rooms, Major Crosbie raised 
his head to listen and exclaimed; 

“Why, my dear Ethel, if those are your 
mysterious voices, you are even more 
foolish than I thought you were; that is 
Janet apparently enjoying a somewhat 
noisy altercation with Wright oa the 
stairs,’’ 

“You had better go and tell them to be 
quiet and send them off to bed,’’ replied 
Mrs, Crosbie carelessly. ‘They will be 
coming up the back stairs.”’ 

Her husband left the room, and she sat 
watching the door with an amused smile 
on her lips. In a few minutes he returned 
looking slightly mystified. 

“Well, did you tell them ?’ she asked 
with a laugh. 

“They were not there at all,” said Major 
Crosbie, ‘The lights are ail out, and there 
is not a sound to be heard in the whole 
house,”’ 

‘Well listen now,” answered his wile. 

They listened and again the confused 
murmur became perceptible; two voice 
seemed to be talking, arguing, entreating, 
threatening, and gradually rising in wrath 
till the climax of the discussion seemed 
have been reached, and they relapsed into 
silence, 

W hat was so curious and made the thing 
so uncanny was, that although the voices 
themselves were perfectly distinct, it w# 
quite impossible to distinguish any words 
whatever, After an interval of about ten 
minutes, the whole thing began agalD. 
The Crosbies sat looking at one another i 
silence for some time; at last Mrs, Crosbie 
said in a half-whisper: 

‘Do you still think I am silly?” 

“It is certainly very mysterious,” rf 
plied her husband, “but it is absurd 
fancy it is due to supernatural causes 
there must be some reason for it. Most 
probably it is the wind forcing its way 
down some old chimney or pipe that we 





merely imagination I should not say any- 
thing about it.” 

“Oh! never mind the ifs,’ replied her 
husband somewhat impatiently. ‘Begin 
at the beginning, and say what is the mat- 
ter.’’ 

“If you really want toknow, then,” said 
Mrs, Crosbie reluctantly, ‘for the last four 
or five nights I have been hearing voices!” 

Her husband laughed. 
voices ?’’ he asked, “and when ?” 

“At night, when I am in bed,” con- 
tinued Ethel. ‘It is most 6xtraordinary. 
Kvery night | hear two people talking in 
the smoking-room”’ (which was immedi- 
ately beneath Mrs, Crosbie’t bedroom ), 

“I ean hear them quite distinctly, but I 
cannot distinguish any words. At first, | 
thought some of the servants must be sit- 
Ling Up talking in 


eft ¢ 


; 


the Kitchen and had 


16 passage door Den g p to sec 


everyi! g was quic a a 


gi wore 48 s00n as | got back 


nto b> it " ; 
into Ded Lhe NOlsé began again. Last night 


i: SOU Up Loree or four times, thinking each 


‘“What kind of 


know nothing of. 

“] will makea thorough investigation 
morrow; in the meanwhile, you bad better 
go to bed, and if you are frightened. I will 
sit here till you get to sleep.” 

“Oh! 1 am not frightened,,’ replied 
Ethel, “but itis not nearly finished yet; 
it goes on at intervals like this for 
about an hour and a halt. There iti 
again.” 
| . And as she spoke, the uncanny convers® 
tion was resumed; two voices seemed 
be taking part in it; one, a woman’s voles, 
soft and sweet, with agonizing tones of oo 
treaty, which at times became shrill = 
sharp with terror; the other, # ™a®® 
voice, low, rough and husky, wit) crué! 


intonations and savage inflections aa 
W hat could they be talking 4 ut ~ 
always the question present iD M iss — 
8 min jominating even Der a “ 
although she would not ow et 
really was frightened. At hall} ast yn 


the sounds ceased altogether anu 
| bies retired to rest. 
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The next day, Major Crosbie, assisted by 
bis valet (who had been bis soldier-ser- 
vant when with his reigment), made a 
thorough and exhaustive inspection of 
the whole house, but discovered nothing 
that could in any way account for the ex- 
traordinary occurrence of the previous 

bt 
“tne smoking-room was most carefully 
examined, but presented no peculiar 
features, beyond the fact that on the left- 
pand side of the fireplace was a deep re. 
cess, and that on the right-band side there 
was none, the wall being flush with the 
fireplace, 

There being no cupboard in the room ad- 
joining to account for the extra thickness 
of the wall in that place, Major Crosbie 
was fain to believe that it was merely a 
puilder’s freak, and was unable to connect 
it, even in the remotest manner, with the 
sounds which be sougbt to explain. 

Hetelt quite at a loss, but determined to 
sit up agai that evening in company with 
Wright, intending to search the smoking- 
room thoroughly as soon as the voices be- 
gan. 
He persuaded bis wife to change bed- 
rooms with him, which she was pleased to 
do, and whilst enjoining the strictest 
secrecy on Wright, he told him he would 
be wanted to share in the vigil. 

Accordingly, eleven o’clock found mas- 
ier and inan awaiting the beginning of the 
ghosuly conversation, each armed with a 
bull's eye lantern, 

They pad not long lo walt; it seemed to 
iake place exactly beneath them, near the 
fireplace, on the side where there was no 
recess; arguing, entreating, imploring, 
wenacing, threatening, and then the dead 
silence; to begin all over again aftera 
short interval, 

After having heard it once or. twice, 
they started on an inspection tour all 
round the house, but everything was per- 
lectly quiet until they came to the smok- 
ing-roou, 

Wright opened the door and stood aside, 
holding the handle to let the major pass 
in, As soon a8 they were fairly in the 
roo, they becaine aware that this was 
the place in which the rnysterious persons, 
or rather voices, con versed 

A dreadful feeling seemed to convince 
them that they were not alone in the 
room: some invisible presence seemed to 
be there filling them with inexplicable 
torror, 

Moved by the same impulse, they turned 
the light of their lanterns on the place 
close to them whence the voices seemed 
to come; but there was nothing: still the 
confused murmur went on, perfectly audi. 
ble as to sound, quite indistinguisbable as 
to words, until, the usual climax having 
been reached, it died into silence, 

Atthe same moment the ligbt in both 
lanterns was suddenly extinguished, and 
Major Crosbie felt his arm tightly gripped 
by Wright, who whispered : 

“Oh, sir, look on the wall; look on the 
wall !’’ 

Major Crosbie turned round and saw on 
ibe wall, at the righthand side of the fire- 
place, a most peculiar apparation. 

It Was a rather small blueish-white spot, 


which quivered and wavered about like 
a ray of moonshine; but as he looked, 
it gained in intensity and ceased to 
nove, 


He was thus enabled to make out the 
semblance of a hand--a weman’s hand— 
thin and emaciated, the palm turned out 
wards, the finger tops torn and bleeding, 
and the joints strained and tense as it the 
hand were pushing against something 
With all its might, 

lt Was about six feet from the ground, 
sid nothing else, save a couple of inches 
of delicate ivory-white wrist, was then 
Visible, 

Dumb with amazement, Major Crosbie 
stared s)eechlessly at the little hand, won- 
dering if by any chance he could be asleep 
and dreaming, “ 

Almost at bis elbow, the ghostly voices 
Oncé more began their sltercation, but he 
Was so engrossed in looking at the hand 
that he scarcely noticed them. 

Wright was in an awful fright and clung 
hard to his master’s arm as the only refuge 
Scalbst the overpowering sense of creep- 


ing horror which had come over both of 
them, 


~ 


iddenly, the voices having agsin ceas- 
od, after having reached their usual angry 
max, the two 


men became aware that 
avout a foot below the apparition of the 
I é6ct had su idenly become 

A woman's face—pale ar 
SG With an agonising look 
rror-stricken, the dark grey 
* €4z60 straight at them, the puplis di- 

aled w 





1th helpless fear; the lovely curved | 





a 


lips were pinched and drawn up over the 
small white teeth; a mass of golden curls 
hung low on ber forehead. 

Breathless, the two men gased at the 
face on the wall until the speechless hor- 
ror it expressed seemed to communicate 
iteelf to them, and with one impulse, sick 
with fright, utterly incapable of saying 
how they got there, they found themselves 
outside the smoking room in the passage. 
Silently they went up the stairs to Major 
OCrosbie’s bedroom, and it was not until 
they found themselves there that either of 
them cared to speak. 

By this time they had been able to ool- 
lect their senses and Major Crosbie was 
rather ashamed of his precipitate retreat. 

“Well, Wright,” he said, “and what did 
you see ?’’ 

“Faith, sir, I’m thinking I saw just what 
you did,”” said Wright seriously, “and a 
mighty queer thing it was, too!” 

“How was it our lanterns went out so 
suddenly ?’’ asked Major Crosbie. 

“They didn’t go out, sir,” answered 
Wright; “they were put out.” 

“Well, | have bad enough ghost hunt- 
ing for one night,” said his master, ‘‘so I 
shall go to bed now, and you had better 
do the same, We will havea good search 
allover the house to-mofrow, and I will 
go and ask the agent if this house iv sup- 
posed to be haunted. In the meantime, be 
careful not to say anything about what we 
saw either to Mrs, Crosbie or to the 
maids,”’ 

The next day the whole house, and more 
particularly the smoking room, was sub. 
mitted toa more searching investigation 
than the former one, with the same fruit- 
less result. 

The agent, when questioned, denied any 
kuowledge of the house being haunted, 
and, in fact, made sarcastic remarks which 
somewhat nettlied Major Crosbie, know- 
ing, as he did, tbat he had been most 
thoroughly alarmed. 

Mrs. Crosbie was naturally very anx- 
ious to hear the result of the midnight 
vigil, but to her disappointment, she found 
both her husband and the man servant 
singularly reticent on the subject. 

On the following day, two of Major 
Crosbie’s former brother officers arrived 
for a week’s shooting, and the bustle at- 
tendent on their arrival the peculiarities 
of the smoking room were forgotten until 
the evening, when they all adjourned 
thitber for their post-prandial smoke, The 
clock striking 11 recalled the event to 
Major Crosby’s recollection. 

“By Jove,” he exclaimed, “I hope 
neither of you fellows are aillicted with 
nerves, because we runa regular gbost 
show in this room, and it is just about 
this time that the performance usually be- 
gins,’’ 

His friends looked slightly incredulous, 
aud he gave them a rapid sketch of what 
had taken place the evening before. 

“Oh, we must see this out,” exclaimed 
Captain Lawreuce gaily. ‘You had better 
call Wright, and we will make a night of 





it. What did you say?” he asked quickly | 


of Major Crosbie, 

“] did not say anything,’ replied the 
Major, looking slightly surprised. 

“Ob, I thought I heard someone speak, 
so concluded it was you.”’ 

‘It is more likely to be our invisible 
friends,’’ returned Jack Crosbie, lowering 
bis voice slightly. A slight pause ensued, 
during which the voices became distinctly 
audible; the two newcomers listened in 
amazement, looking all round the room to 


to discover whence the voices proceeded, | ; 
| the snap away.” 


but of course they saw nothing. 


| for a bride. 


“We will keep the lamps lit,” said Ma- | 


jor Crosbie, ‘‘and that will enable us tosee 
if there is any bumbug going on.”’ 


Hardly were the words out of bis mouth | 


when all three lamps went out and the 
voices began again. 
the hand became distinctly visible on the 


At the same time, | 


wall opposite anda few minutes after the | 


face. 

Major Crosbie experienced the same 
awful senaation of horror creeping over 
him and felt certain that the two others 
were similarly affected. 

Silently they sat, watching the entreat- 
ing, agonized expression of the beautiful 
face and the awful terror in the dark gray 
eyes; so intense was the feeling they in- 
spired that all three men ceased to think 
of the face as a ghostly one, but almost 
irmagined that it was a real person, suffer- 
ing untold cruelties, which they seemed 


forced by some invisible power to witness 
witbout being abie to prevent 

rhe minutes sped on, ea e i GAs- 
ng the sickening fear and “ 
possessed the spectators r - ne 
accord they made for the door and found 
themselves pale and trembling in the 


passage. 


' o'clock in the 
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“Great Scott,’ said Captain Lawrence, 
“what was it? I would not go through 
that again for something. Have you no 
idea what it is, Crosbie ?’’ 

“Not the slightest,”” replied the major. 
“And what is more, | am at a !osa to ac- 
count for the awful sensation of fright 
which seizes on one by degrees. The face 
alone does not produce that effect, as | do 
not feel in the least alarmed by it; but 
there issome strange sort of presence in 
the room which is terrible and which, | 
am bound to say, paralyses me with fear.’’ 

“Yes, I also had the sensation you de- 
scribe,’’ rejoined Colonel Wheeler, ‘‘and I 
account for it in this way: lam certain we 
were notalone in that room; there was 
some other ghostly presence and a male- 
volent one to boot. 

“How otherwise account for the intense 
Sympathy with that agoniszed, terrified 
face, followed by the utter horror and 
dread, which gave one the sensation of 
being helpless spectators of some awful 
crime? It was really horrible and 1 am 
not ashamed to say that | was in a most 
terrible funk.”’ 

“It will be best for all of ustotry and 
forget it in sleep,’”’ said Major Crosbie, 
‘and to-morrow, I will have that wall 
pulled down to see if we can account for 
this ghastly vision in any way. If not, we 
must ieave the house, for one really can- 
not go on living with that sort of thing 
happening every night; it would be alto- 
gether too wearing.”’ 

The trio separated for the night and the 
next morning found them busily assisting 
the mason who had come to pull down the 
wall. 

W den they bad reached the centre, they 
came upon a little sort of cell about two 
feet square and six feet high; there was 
just room for one man to stand upright in 
it without moving. 

On the floor they found the bones ot a 
human skeleton, which on examination 
proved to be those of a female. This dis- 
covery rather staggered the finders, but 
it confirmed their opinion that some terri- 
ble crime or tragedy had taken place in 
the house. 

Was it possible that the body of some 
murdered victim had been disposed of in 
tbat little cell? or, more awful still, had 
she been buried alive in it? Something of 
the sort must certainly have taken place 
to account for the bones being there 
at all. 

Major Crosbie had them carefully re- 
moved and buried in a remote corner of 
the churchyard, and from that time the 
smoking-room was free of the dreadful 
sights and the spectral voices, 

But somehow or other, the house never 
felt cemfortable, and very shortly after 
the discovery of the skeleton, Major and 
Mrs. Crosbie left for the south, forfeiting 
the remainder of their lease, 

Their ostensible reason was the severity 
of the northern climate, 
they never felt quite sure that they might 
not, at sowe future date, see once again 


the face on the wall. 
nnn Se) aa 


THE MAKKIKD Man.—Now,”’ sald the 
bride, ‘‘Henry, | want you to understand 
distinctly, that I do not wish to be taken 
Iam going to bebave as if I 
were an old married woman. So, dearest, 
do not think me cold and unloving if I 
treat you very practically when there is 
anybody by.”’ 

“] don’t believe 1 can pass for an old 
married nan. Lam so fond of you that I 
am bound to show it. I am sure to give 


“No, you mustn’t. It’s easy enough ; 
and | insist that you behave just like old 
married wen do, Do you hear?” 

“Well, darling, I’ll try, but Il knowl 
shall not succeed.”’ 

The first evening of their arrival the 
bride retired to her chamber and the 
groom fell in with a whist party, with 
whom he sat playing cards until four 
morning. His wife spent 
the weary hours waiting. 

At last he turned up, and met his grief- 
stricken bride with the bilarious ques- 
tion :— 

“Well, ain’t I doing the 
man like a daisy 7?’ 

She never referred to the subject again, 
and everybody knew after that that they 
had just been married. 
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old married 


the 
and 


is always some hope for 


person who has the habit 
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roind ofa 


love of reading, even if it be only novels 
wever & « [ nay woe t é rele ~ ” 
ae elint genius . ale 
ances are ¢ rimous a a4 
ultivated man, betler educated, and more 
thoughtful than the 1! 


talk is all small seandal and sporting or 


jterate people Whos#he 


| commercial “shop,”’ 


Bri 
ric-a-Brac, 

THe Stage. —The stage is in China the 
lowest of professions, Actors share with 
barbers the pain of exclusion from com- 
petition at literary examinations. Kvery 
other man io the empire can compete, and 
every successful candidate is a probable 


mandarin. Actors and barbers alone can 
never attain to the privilege. 


EXAMINATIONS.—The examination pa- 
pers of the children in acertain public 
school contained the following original 
definitions—* ‘Repugnant,’ one who re- 
pugs.”’ “ ‘Obelisk,’ one of the marks of 
punctuation.”’ ‘*‘Tronical,’ something 
very hard.” ‘ ‘Monastery,’ a place for 
monsters.’’ ‘The ‘ebullition’ is when the 
tide goes away out.” “ Savage’ means 
when a man rides wild horses, ‘ ‘Frantic’ 
is something up in the garrett.” “A 
somnambulist is a man that talks when 
you don’t know where he is.” = *‘Pully’ 
is a kind of chicken.” “ ‘Ventilation’ is 
letting in contaiminated air,’’ 

Rats as lvonyY TesTKRs,—Kates are said 
to be very fond of gnawing at elephants’ 
tusks when they have the chance, which 
does not often happen nowadays, Ittakes 
a sharp tooth to tackle a tusk of this kind. 
They do not seem to care for the tusks of 
the Indian elephant, which are, for the 
rats’ purpose, lacking in gelatine, or ani- 
mal glue; but they nibbie at the purest 
part of the tusks of the African elephant. 
The ivory turner had absolute confidence 
in the taste of the rat, and always selected 
the ivory that bore signs of having been 
guawed when he wanted a piece for espe- 
cially fine work. 

“THe Cry is Sritt, “Tuty Comn,’’’— 
One of the harmless insects known as a 
‘black beetie,’’ is more correctly called 
the cockroach. But though # common 
enough object in northern lands, tropical 
countries seem to be blessed with its pres- 
ence in vaste numbers, and North Queens 
land appears to bea veritable paradise of 
cockroaches, In the coast towns the de- 
lightful creatures come out of their dens 
at dusk and swarm over floor, wall, and 
oviling, until there is neither standing nor 
sitting room, and thousands upon thou 
sands are compelled to spend the hours of 
darkness in the gardens and yards, 


A Car AND Dog Livk,--That cats and 
dogs sometimes agree very well will be 
clear from this little anecdote, Puss and 
the dog had found outa clever plan for 
stealing food, and they carried it on #o 





but in reality, | 


successfully that the mysterious disap- 
pearance of the victuals had to be seriously 
inquired into, Then the whole plot was 
discovered. The cat gave the dog the 
signal by mewing when the “coast was 
clear.’’ Then the pair sneaked off to the 
larder. Here the cat climbed on to the 
shelfand flung the good things down to 
the dog. Inthe case of covered dishes, 
puss kept the lid open with one foot, 
whilst witli the other it pawed out the tit- 
bits for the dog and herself, 

AN AFFKOTIONATE ELEPHANT, —Tame 
elephants are often very kind and espec- 
lally fond of children, There was a little 
girl who used to walk every morning, 
along with her nurse, in the Jardin des 
Plantes in Paris before the gardens were 
opened to the public. Of coarse she was 
frequeutly meeting with the elephant, and 
as they passed it was amusing to watch the 
pains the big beast lok to avoid tramp- 
ling upon the wee lassie. At last he grew 
bolder, and whenever he happened to be 
going in the same direction as the girl, he 
would gently push the end of his trunk 
inside ber aru and let it rest there as he 
walked by her side, What «funny look- 
ing pair of lovers they made! 

How vik CAKKAGHS WKKK SAVED, — 
Once # year the peopleof Duben, «a townin 
Prussian Saxony, bold high holiday, with 
banners, music and sports in the woods, 
They do well! to be glad, for they might 
easily bave had to spend the day clad in 
sackcloth and ashes. Many years since, 
they reso) ved to cut down the trees around 
their town, and the result was that ere long 
the sand that lay to the north-east began 
to invade everything. Fields, 
and cabbage-plots were sinothered 
As vegetables vanished and 


gardens, 
by the 
common foe, 


| grass land disappeared, the folk grew 
alarmed for their own victuals and the 
food for their cattle Then the forester of 
the district offered to save then W oodn 
. acacias e4 a 4 were al 
and 
4a! a 
ao Van ny 
ef wae stopped, al 
deliverance they wisely ale eve 
| year. 
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A penny spent, and epeedily 
I'm borne through thus l 
My pulse is bounding strong and tits 
And Youth's bright hopes fil heart at a 


brain 


1 «y ce aga 


some touch of pity for ber; there was this 
extraordinary legacy from poor infatuated 
Hidney Poplett; there was the weekly 
newspaper from Hull lying on the tablein 
the room behind her, where sbe had 
thrown itin ber ungovernable excitement, 
after reading « paragraph beaded, ‘' Wreck 
of the Collier Barque Maria Eidred! Loss 
of the crew!’ 


No longer worn and old, 1 view 
The narrow squalid city street, 


The sky overhead ts deeply biue, 


The long grass bends benent y foot 
The world t« giad and bright and falr, 
And doult« and feare are things unknow 
I laugh at wor, I inock to care, | 
And wrong and pat re words alone j 
{ leave afar the ctty'« din, | 
From sorrows free ae from re wrete 


The magic spell l find withta 
A tiny bunet of vlo 
———— - -« 
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BY IMR AUTHOK OF “A FATAL MOMENT,” | 








“A KIGHTROUS BKETRIBUTION,’ 
“wRECK KD,” “THE FRUITS 
OF A CRIMB,” KT 
CHAPTER XX! 
NS tie trap | ¢ up at the door of 
\ the railway etation, Trya inughed 
i and the sound of the laugh reminded 
his companion again of the discomforts ¢ f 
lite in jlodgings—It was auch a mere ghost 
of a laugh. | 
“You're getting quite poetical, Darn- 
combe!' «ald Tryan, “Rather anew line 
for you, ien’tit? Things mnust be pretty 


bad with you, I'm afraid! (iood day! ( fler | 
my best regards to the ladies at Dale Cot 
tage! And don't stay out too late; there's | 
plenty of snow to come!’ 

‘Something a bit wrong 
to-day,”’ thought Darneombe, as he sbook 
the reins and sent the mare back #harply 
past the empty villas and round the curve | 
into the High Street again 


with Cambray 


‘There was almost a touch of nastiners 


in bis manner just now; and he’s one of | 


the ple@asar ' eat fellows going, as a rule 


That confounded lodging house cooking | 
has started indiyestion: and amall wonder! 
Don’t | know their chops and steaks of 
old !"’ 
Whe Major Darncombe was an 
nounced, Thir was asleep on the rug, with 
ber bead against Aunt Carry’s knee: and, 
in the bustie of waking her up and mak 


ing ber Understand that there was cou 
pany present, they all forgo’ that this was 
Major Darncombe’s first visit to Dale Cot- 
tage, ana with an uncere- 


moniouspess which he found delightful, 


received him 


He waa enchanted with the informal 
greeting—enchanted with Thir’s  pretti 
ness, her brilliant eyes and flusbed cheeks, 


the charming warmth of ner welcome, as 
she pulled *‘Aunt Polly's big chair’? newr 
to the fire for him, 

He was conscious of a delicate difference 
between the atrmosphere of this drawing 
room and that of those be was more aceus 
tomed to, 

This rooiw, with ite old fashioned 
patterned carpet and its figured damask 
curtains, was not to be 
beauty or elegance with some he knew of 
in the homes of his fellow offleers; but 
those others were *o palpably reception 


largo 


rooms, prepared for the accommodation of 
visitors. 

In such # room One lost sight of the idea 
that it was « privilege to be there; it be 
came a mere formally lo pay one’s re 
spects Lo the Coionel's wife once a month 
or 80 on ber “At home’ day, or to offer a 
few pretty compiliments fo the newest 


beide in the regiment at her first reception 
but here all was so different, so bomelike 

To the Major, it eeemed that there was 
something sacred in the 
of this bousehold; aud, as he listened 
to Miss Carry’s musica auc re 
sponded to Thir’s merry nonsense, be told 
himself, with ever-increasing @m phasis, 
that he was indeed a lucky fellow to have 
gained an entree int 
castie, where ail was Jaintiness, 
peas, and purity 

It was quite dusk before he 
the return Beveriey; out Dora 
Valland, waiching from 
window for her father’s return, 
recognized the smart phaeton as it 
pest the Rectory gate, outlined 
snow on the opp site hedge, and wondere 


sWeel Bec lUSsiON 


volioe 


such an enchanted 
bright 


started for 
drive to 
the dining-room 
saw and 
dashed 


) 


Agaelneal Lhe 


where the Major had been sx Deg 
i ~ 4 . 
= * 
» ~ ~*~ * 
a £ a 
t as 
itrya al 4 4 


was wondering passionately. 
win in the long run, after ail? 


| Beverley again, and 


| the end of 


comparod for | 


Was fate frowning on Ler at last? she 
Waa she lo 


a * * * . * 
All through that night Dora Valland was 
unable to get that newspaper paragraph 
thoroughly out of her mind, She siept in 


spite of her excitement from the physical 


fatigue consequent upon ber vigil of the | 


| preceding night; but even in her sleep that 
| headline inthe Hull weekly 


newspaper 
baunted her—‘‘Wreck of the Collier Bar- 
que Maria Eldred ! Loss of the crew!”’ 

Each time sheawoke the words seemed 
to be ringing in her ears, until she would 
have given worlds to forget them for just 
five minutes—five minutes of rest for her 
aching heart, ber over-tired brain. 

At breakfast time Mr. Valland informed 
bis daughter that he was going over to 
would not be back 
until the evening. 

He did not mention 

did be suggest that Dora should 

Although no words had 
them on the subject, Mr 
quite wail bow bitterly bis 
his second iarriage, 


is 


the purpose of bh 
Visit; nor 
aoooulrpany bim, 
passed between 
Valland knew 


laughter resented 


and, a@ shebhad not chosen of her own 
free will to offer her sympathy to Mrs. 
Popiett in ber terrible grief, he would not 
} ask it of ber as a favor. 


‘*Hy-the- bye, Dora,’ he said, as he took 
his gloves from her in the hali—for, while 
lucking ju the #piritof her duty to bim, 


she was rigidiy observantof the letter, 
and never failed to pay bim those smal! 
j} attentions to which he had grown accus- 


tlomed—'the mao fromthe carpet ware 
bouse may be Over to-day to lake ineasure- 
they said towards 
Vell bim they are 
not to go on with the order until they hear 
from me Poor Sidney's death is 
bound to aller everything. The new car- 
pele will certatuly not be wanted for a few 


ments for new carpets 
Week 


the 


again 


mouths to come,”’ 
‘] will see to it,’ she answered quietly. 
“If I go out myself, | will leave a message 
with Ursula,’ 
Poplett 
he said, speaking 


“Mrs Kave me & message for 
in a@ Way which 
that be would have 
preferred to keep silence ou the subject, 


“lL could not give it last 


you,” 
uiade her understand 


in bed, or at any rate, ip your room, when | Who have been everywhere and seen 
1 came Lome, Sie is anxious that you everything. Shall we be moving on ?”? 

should Know you have her best wishes as She glanced quickly behind her at tbe 
to the enjoyment ol her poor boy's | lame on the Window-blind, and went on 
money.”’ al once, With him at ber side, past Smith- 

‘She is very Kind; will you please | son & Sons’ oflice, round the corner to the 
thank her for me?” Open WLarves, 

Che words were ullered iu such a tone “Where is it you want to ZO to?” he 
that It Was impossible to guess at the asked. ‘I know this part of the town 
speaker's feeilog. There mightbe asus. quiteweil, aad——” 
picion of gratitude behind the formal sen- “Never mind my business just now,” 
tence, or Hmight hide a touch of derision she interposed abruptly, dropping her 
at the worldly wisdom which wade a  cold-possessed manner in a iInowent, aud 
Virtue of necessity. facing bim with a sudden vyehemence 

Mra. Valland turned towards the door | which reminded him of the other inter- 


with a sigh of resiguation lie 


alter a lete a-lete wilh his 


daughter, that Providence had 


tie bard on him in this matter. He would 
have ioved @ bright, responsive, sunny 
hearted girl very dearly; whereas now he 


had to seek farther afield for syinpathy 
tie was driving lo Beverly to-day, so tha 
he wight be independent 
time tables and sult 
concerning the hour of bis return, 


When Dora turned into the house after 


seeing her father off, she went straight & 


Ursula aud gave her the orders for the 
for a 
She bad made up her mind to 
for herself the 
the 


day, and then dressed herseif 
journey. 
go to Hulland find out 
@xact truth concerning 
Maria Elidred’s crew, 

It was not yet ten o’clock, and she wa 
fortunsie enough to get through 
lage wilhout 


her 


the loss of 


entice people out for an 6ariy walk—it wa 
bitterly « with # gray 
sky overhead, and a couple of inches , 
feathery untrodden snow underfoot, 


“Old, 


But Miss Valland was not in the babi 
f paying much attention to the weather. 
@bca sb6 look as iittie notice of the snow 
at Quilter’s ¢ numon as she did of 
4 “ “ eu SLTee ta 
aig " 
A 
. nak ‘ 
¢ y ws Maria Eldre 


very little about, and, though she prided 


night—you were 


often felt, 
selfoontained 
been a lit- 


of trains and 
his own convenience 


the vil- 
1eéling anybody to detain 
it was notthe kind of morning to 
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she said to acierk at the desk; ‘can you 
tell me where I should go for informa- 
tion ?”’ 

“To the owners themselves, madam,” 
the man auewered—“‘Measrs, Smithson & 
Sons, 2a, Barleycorn street—the last office 
on the right hand side before you reach 
the wbharves,’”’ 

She thanked him, turned out into the 
slusby street again, and inquired her way 
tw the given address. 

This was a partof thetown she knew 


herself on her utter absence of fastidious- 
ness in such matters, sbe felt a little 
strange when she found herself among the 
exclusively sea-going population. 

There was something 80 distinctive about 
the people that it was almost like being in 
a foreign city. 


creating a considerable amount of cur- 
josity among the sun-browned men whom 


She was conscious, too, | 
that, plainly as she was dressed, she was | 


—n 
thing—to keep the old servants _ 
known all your life—to keep thouen = 


where your people have lived Year 
and years !’’ 
“It is too late,’ he said; “the Place hay 


been sold for some time,”’ 
‘Bat you can buy it back !” 
“Not with your monéy—no!” he 
swered; and at the bitterness of his 
all her blood seemed to ebb from her 
heart, leaving itcold and pulse‘asa “] 
could nct accept such a joan as that 
only one woman in the world—my wife, 
norhe - br mey J more about it; Only 
understan t ly appreciate 
erosity of the offer.”’ si ~o 
“Generosity!” she ech bitter! 
“There is a great deal of ~— . 
making a bid for one’s own benefit f Hm 
it ever occurred to you that, in 
you wretched, 1 have wrecked my own 


peace of mind too? I don’t su 
men can’t enter into women’s seattle 





she met, and she was distinctiy relieved 
when she saw the name “Smithson & 
Sons’’ across the window blinds of the last 
house in the street—the house which faced 
the wharves, 

She was quickening her steps, when she 
heard her own name spoken from behind, 
and, turning, found Tryan at her side. 
Though there was nothing surprising in 
the meeting, it startled her, and she 
thought ita bad omen, happening during 
this particular expedition. 

‘*] bave been hurrying after you the 
whole length of the street,’”’ he said, as he 
gravely raised his hat; and, seeing that he 
did not mean to offer his hand, she kept 
her ownin her mull “It is scarcely a 
pleasant part of the town fora lady to be 
going about alone; will you let me walk 
with you till you have finished your busi- 
ness down here?’ 

“No, thank you,’’ she 
quite unnecéssary, lam too accustomed 
wo lake uy OW part among rough people 
to be nervous, I shall do very well.’’ 
some of these people are more 
thau rough,’ he persisted quietly. ‘There 
is w good deal of drinking among the 
sailors, sume Of thé are nothing better 
than wild beasis when they are in that 
stale, I've been hanging about 
wharves a great deal lately, trying to kil! 


replied; ‘it ia 


“Still 


| time, aud I’vo seen one or two very nasty | 


rows, 1 wish you wouid let me stay.’ 


“Hanging about the wharves !’’ she re- | 


peated. “Not a 
went, l'un afraid!” 

“Amusing enough to one who has noth- 
ing betler to do,” he returned carelessly. 
| “There aré worse ways of spending a 
morning than chatting to sailor fellows 


Very exciting amuse- 


“any day Willi do tor tbis aftair 


an opportunily of a word in 


debi ?”’ 


) “Good gracious, Dora, you can’t know 


looked 
at her as if the suggestion bad shocked 


what you are talking about!” He 


him luimeéasurably. 
“Ob, 1 knew you would take it at firs 


purpose to be abashed by his reception o 


+ her offer; ‘1 knew it would be difticult to 


The idea come 
into my head as soon as | bad recovered 


overcome your scruples! 


from the first shock of surprise, My tirs 


s thought, when | had thoroughly realized 
low-hanging 


the fact of owning this woney, was, ‘1 
Tryan would only let me help him with i 


’ 
i 


—if he would only let me make up in some 
I have 


{ measurefor the disappointment 
brought upon him!’”’ 


He shook his head and smiled. 


é “All the samé6, you must have known I 
“ ever take so Vantage »f 
Sa at & 
rs sate 
> a ' . 
She Argo 4 4 a) J Ssure.:y be SOLE 





the | 


View in the library at Quilter’s Common: 
of mine, 
bulit way be Wonthis again before 1 get 
private with 
- you! Tryan, let me speak to you for just 
Nve winules, as] should have spoken if 
. nothing had ever happened to destroy the 
t Old happy inendship between us, This 
large sus Of money that has come to me 
so Unexpected! y—will you accept the loan 
of it, or part of it, to free the Hall from 


like that,’’ she answered, too intent on ber 


garding such matters, When | 88 you 
look as you are looking now, do 

: + GO you think 
I don’t suffer? Can’t you understand 
that it is unspeakable agony to me to my 
how these few months have hardened and 
aged you, and to know that it is gi) wy 
doing ? 

“And can you fathom such a state o; 
mind as this—to pass your whole life ins 
purgatory of remorse for something you 
have done, and yet to be so thoroughly 
the slave of your evil passions as to be 
powerless to set the wrong right—to be 
held in the grip Of sin, to writhe in the 
ciutch of your evil-doing, and to g° on 
week after week, month after month, in 
such horrible torments, and yet be incape 
ble of the one great impulse of self-abne 
gation which would free yourself from the 
misery? Oan you enter into such a state 
of mind as that ?”’ 

“Then she was right!” he exclaimed, 
gazing horror-stricken at her marble-white 
face. ‘“‘All this time you have known 
that I never did that thing.” 

Though he had mentioned no name, she 
understoood the allusion instantly, To 
him, Thirza Bright had accused her of 
lying. The thought stirred up her mad 
| jealousy afresh and checked her impulse 
of self-betrayal as nothing else would have 
done. 

“She said that?’ she exclaimed, in atone 
of suppressed fury. 

“It was like her! And you believed just 
what she chose to tell you! Well, I sup 
pose that was like you, too, or rather it 
was like any man blindly in love! And 
you thought that of me! You thought 
that | had invented the whole of that story 
about seeing you in the quarry on that 
night! That was what you thought ol 
your oldest friend, just because the gir! 
you were in love with asked you to think 
it!” 

She laughed very bitterly, then stopped 
suddenly, with a sob, 

“Good neavens, how cruel you men can 
be!’ she moaned, beating her bosom 
violently with her hand as if the pain ol 
the thought was intolerable. 

‘‘How cruel you are in your heedies:- 
ness! What bad I ever done to you,” she 
went on, in a half stifled voice, ‘that you 
should thinvk such a thing as that of meat 
the bidding of a recent acquaintace? This 
is surely the summit of my misery, & 
know you could think me capable of such 
wholesale lying as tbat! Oh, Heaven— 
the pain and the suffering of it all! If | 
were Only at rest—at rest !’’ 

Tryan feltthe trath of every word # 
she uttered it, and it was hard to say 
whether he was more indignant with bim 
self than sorry for her. He seemed to ree 
lize now for the first time that, in believ- 
ing this thing for her, be had done her & 
cruel wrong; and in this thought be al 
most lost sight of the wrong she had done 
bin. 

“law sorry,’ be said humbly—“very 
sorry. lt seems as if I am fated to cause 
t you pain—Heaven alone knows how U2 
willingfy! Let us get away from tbe gub- 
f ject altogether. Tell me where itis you 
wanttogo. If your business wou't take 
you very long, I might be able to sé you 
back all the way. 1 have to see the cap 
t tain of a ship here, and then | am goins 
over to Quilter’s Common to meet s ms 
! who is coming to make a valuation of the 
t pictures at the old place.’’ 

But she would not agree to this arrange 


ment. ‘ 
‘‘I shall recover myself sooner —, 
she declared; ‘“‘and, besides, I don ie 
how long my business will take 12% 0 
nap 
née a cab, please, and ts ibe 
ac k Barieycorn sir = 
Ps) as she asked ; al 
r tD 
willingly Darncom be’s remars site 
from 
previous day, made as tbe) 
’ ugh oa 


> the Rectory—‘'Weren’t you a bi! 
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view Valland?’—had already put him 
into a rather self-accusing frame of mind, 
and now, by letting him see how abe suf- 
fered under his unjust snspicions, she 
nad created in him a feeling of remorse. 
He felt reluctant to part from her until 
he bad obtained her pardon for the wrong 
he had done her in his own mind; but she 
insisted upon going her own way, and 
there was nothing for him to do but obey. 
And so he left her, feeling penitent and 
consequently more kindly towards her 
than he would have thought possible two 
days earlier. 

And Dora, a8 she drove to Smithson «& 
Sons’ office, was conscious of this charge 
in bis feelings, conscious of it above all the 
turmoil of her own emotion, above all her 
hatred of Thirza Bright, conscious and 
triumphant. 

If she could but once turn the tide of his 
attection towards her again, who could tell 
how bigh it might flow? The thought 
made her heart throb, and sent the blood 
io her cheeks, until she looked almost the 
Dora Valland of old, beautiful, queen-like, 
and young. 

The youthful clerk in the outer office at 
Smithson & Sons’ was almost dazzled 
when he looked up from hjs ledger and 
saw this beautiful woman standing at his 
desk; so overcome was he that at first he 
had not presence of mind to understand 
the driftof her business, and she had to 
put her inquiry again. 

“It is about the Maria Eldred,” she said. 
“| saw in a newspaper that the vessel was 
wrecked and the whole crew lost. There 
was a nan on board in whom I was greatly 
interested for his poor mother’s sake, and 
| thought perhaps there might still be 
some hope that some of the crew were 
aaved Could you get meany information 
on the matter, do you think ?”” 

“Oh, the newspaper report was all 
wrong, a8 usual!’ replied the clerk. ‘“‘We 
had the survivors—five of them—in the 
office here this morning; they came across 
from Flushing in the packet. What is the 
name of the person you are interested in, 
madam? I will go and make inquiries 
about him.’”’ 

“John Martin was his name,’’ 

“Thank you. If you will take a seat, 
I'll go to Mr. Smithson,”’ 

She took the chair he offered; but, the 
moment he left the room, she began to 
inove about in intense excitement, She 
had fait from the first that this news was 
too good to be true, Howecruel it would 
beif this John Martin were among the 
five survivors! And then she recovered 
herself with a struggle, shocked to find 
how nearly she was praying for this man’s 
death. 

“And why not?’ she muttered reck- 
lessiy. ‘1’ ve done worse—why not this?’ 

“Mr. S..ithson will see you himself, 
madam,” said the clerk, holding a door 
open; and she crossed over toit at once, 
and found herself in the presence of the 
Ship owner, 

Mr. Smithson looked* curiously at the 
handsome well dressed woman who was 
so excited and eager for news of one 
of their most disreputable seaman; but, 
though curious, he was greatly astonished 

he had had too much experience among 
‘aliors to be astonished at anything in con- 
nection with them, 

“Itis John Martin you are inquiring 
for?’ he began at once, pitying her evi- 
dent agitation, ‘“‘No—he was not drowned; 
he left this office half an hour ago,” 

She caught her breath and put up her 
hand quickly to hide her face, 

“If | might offer a word of advice,” Mr. 
Smithson wenton gently, “I should re- 
comtiend you to go home quietly, and 
‘eave him to himself for aday or two. If 
you know much about sailors, you won’t 
Want telling that; after being wrecked, 
they are not the pleasantest society in the 
world for a week ortwo. It is not alto- 
kether their fault perhaps; everybody 
wants to congratulate them on their escape; 
wae Jack Tar’s congratulations invariably 
‘4ke a bibulous form. When Martin was 
rabid bay now, he was hardly fit company 
‘Ora lady; and he will be worse as the day 
sey On—very boisterous and quarrelsome 
‘this cupe,’? 


“T am obliged to you,’’ she replied; ‘I | 


must 


try to see him ail the same. No—I 
“mall right, thank you’’—as the ship- 
suggested a glass of wine—“I shail 
ile well in the air. Good morning, 
40K you again !”’ 


Wher 


On the pavemer t. she stoo 
a moment, trying bard t 
S, ar never getting het 
and this 


at Tryan Cambray 
" 


artin were both of them 
© Wharves at that moment, that they 
sc. mn66t, that Tryan’s liking for sailors 


Kt lead him into conversation with this 


probab "4 


5 


| one, who had so lately come through the | something that it would not be good for | ner, and making no attempt to detain 


perils of a shipwreck; and then—and then 

For three hours Dora Valland wandered 
upand down the cold exposed slushy 
wharves, watching, looking, hoping fora 
glimpse of the man she was in search of; 
and then, exhausted physically and men- 
tally, she went back to the railway station, 
and tood her seat in the next train leav- 
ing for Quilter’s Common. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


HEN Tryan arrived at the Hall after 
W his disquieting interview with Dora 
Valiand on the quay at Hull, he 
made a “discovery which put that event 
quite out of his mind for the time being. 
During the past week buildersand con. 
tractors had been about the place, taking 
surveys for alterations and repairs; and, 
from Costigan’s remarks, he gathered that 
in every case these alterations and repairs 
were identical with those upon which his 
heart had been set for years past. 

Tho firat instance of this only set him 
wishing that it was he who was going to 
carry out the alterations, Instead of a 
stranger; the second instance set him 
wondering at the coincidence; the third 
astonished him, and he began trying to 
account for it in some reasonable manner. 
It was curious thata stranger should be 
ordering just those alterations and repairs 
which he would have carried out himself 
'f he had had the means, 

The old covered way leading from the 
conservatory to the training stables was to 
be putinto thorough repair; the pavilion 
library at the end of the wing, rendered 
uninhabitable five years before by the fal|- 
tng of a tree, was to be setin order, and, 
stranger still, was tobe enlarged by the 
addition of three bay-windows in place of 
the old casements. 

This last detail had been a day-dream of 
his own, and it puzzled him exceeding to 
account for the same idea occurring who 
could scarcelyhave been in the place,except 
on a day’s visit, and who could hardly 
have realized the boauty of the views from 
those pavilion windows during the spring 
and summer months. 

This however was only the beginning. 
As Costigan went on with his list, Tryan’s 
astonishment increased, until a careless 
remark of the old man’s put him on the 
track of a solution of the mystery. 

‘*W hoever it is that’s bought it, sorr, no. 
body can accuse them of being mane with 
their money; more betoken, I hoard some 
of the work-peoplé sayin’ to one another 
that it was arich American woman, wid 
more money than she could count.’’ 

As Costigan uttered these words, ‘Thir!”’ 
was the name that leapt to Tryan’s lips. 

[t was odd how the notion, having once 
token possession of him, refused to be dis- 
lodged. Thir was exactly the sort of gir! 
who would keep the fact of her wealth in 
the background, just for the {sake of win- 
ning her way into people’s liking without 
the beip that a great fortune might give. 

He was now as certain of the individual- 
ity of this mysterious purchaser as he 
could be without proof; and the more he 
thought the matter over the more certain 
he felt. 

For fresh memories, which 
almost conclusively to the fact that Thirza 
Bright must have money of her own, 
came to him every moment, one upon 


him was caused by the thuught of bis own 
dense studidity in not having seen the 
truth before, 

As Tryan walked along towards the 
High street, with bis mind still ful) of this 
astonishing discovery, he saw Thir her- 
self, with Sheelah in attendance, come 
into view and turn off towards the Pan. 
tiles, without a look in his direction. 


hear tne truth from her own lips seized 
him, he whistled to the dog. 

Atthe whistle Sheelah turned and ran 
pack to meet him, while Thir waited, a 
sweet dainty little figure in dark fur and 
crimson, vividly outlined against the un 
trodden snow of the country road. 

“] was really letting you go on,’’ 
| Tryan, as he came upand shook hands 

witb her, all the loving admiration that 
| was in his heart shining in his eyes as he 





said 


took in the pretty details of her toilette 
“for I am in a hurry to get back by the 
ext train i wante to ask 4 
afr ’ 

ta n 1o 4 
satisfy my curiosity tf mu choose 

“Yeos,.’’ she returned inquiringly, 
face glowing with the pleasure of the 
meeting—‘tyes, friend Tryan? Well, I’m 


| pretty sure I shall choose, unless it is 


Just for a moment he hung back, mean- | 
ing to let her go on; but a sudden desire to | 





polnted 


another, until at the only surprise left to | 


you to know.” 

“Very well, then, 
American lady who has bought my old 
home? Oh, Thir, Thir,’”’ he murmured, 
as she flushed vividly from chin to brow 


| 
| 


| 


| bim., 
Who is the rich | 


But she stood where he had left her 
until he turned out of sight round the 
High street, hoping he would look back 
for some sign of farewell. He did nothing 


at the quickly-delivered question—‘‘oh, | of the kind however, and she resumed 


Thir, my friend, is it you who has done 
this thing ?”’ 

For a moment she paused, witha guilty 
look on her face; then she gave her old 
defiant glance, 

“And why not?” she asked, trying to 
laugh and treat the matter as of no im- 
portance. ‘‘Mayn’t I uso my money as I 
like, friend Tryan ?”’ 

“Butto think of it,’”’ he said, speaking 
as ifthe idea troubled him—‘to think of 
your being rich like that, Thir!’’ 

“How are people usually rich, then ?”’ 
she inquired, still with a touch of flip 
pancy in her manner. 

But when she only shook his head and 
smiled the tender smile she knew so well, 
she dropped her frivolity at once and 
drew a step nearer to him on the deserted 
road. 

‘How did you find out, Tryan?”’ she 
asked softly “Has anybody sneaked on 
me ?”’ 

“I’ve been hearing about your altera 
tions up yonder,” he answered. “I knew 
there was only one person inthe world 
who was in the secret of my heart’s do- 
sires concerning the old place, and that 
made me suspicious, Thir, why are you 
spending your money #o recklessly ? 
Surely you might use it to greater advant- 
age than you are doing?” 

“Mayn’ta woman do as she likes with 
her own, Tryan? BHesides, | mean to 
locate myself in that pleasant old homo 
stead’ by-and-by, and devote my whole 
life to setting it straight, just as you would 
like to have it.’”’ 

“Hush, Thir!l’ he exclaimed, 
me, dear child !”’ 

“t don’t see why it should,’’ she re- 
torted. “I rather hoped it would please 
you to know the place was not to be pulled 
about till it was altered out of all likeness 
to its old self.” 

“And soit wiil, when I’m used to the 
idea; but 1 can’t get over my surprise at 
your wealth, Thir; and--another thing—if 
you are doing this only to please me, it 
will trouble me to think of it.” 

“Friend Tryan,”’ she interposed, draw- 
ing berself up to her full height, and look- 
ing at him with an assumed assertiveness 
which did notin the least mask the real 
tenderness behind it, “Il wish very much 
that you would disabuse your mind of the 


“Tt hurts 


notion that | am 80 transcendentally un- | 


selfish, I do assure you that I’ve as quick 
an eye for iny Own advantage or pleasure 
asany girl in this world; anc I’m as keen 
to get hold of it, too! There is no roman 
tic self-sacrifice about How is that 
Quilter’s Common sees you for two days 
running? Major Darncombe told us al! 
about that. He had tea with us at the Cot 
tage last night.”’ 
“Yesx—I know. He 
where he was going.”’ 
“Of course not! Why should he?’’ she 


mn, 


made no secret of 


asked, looking a little surprised at his 
manner. 
“Nor of the attraction which took him 


there,” added Tryan, looking away from 
her as he spoke, and making a supreme 
etfort to seem at his ease. 

“You don’t mean to say 
that to you already ?”’ 
laughing and blushing and looking # little 
scandalized. ‘Well, 1 opine Major Darn- 
combe has made up his mind not to 
dawdle over his love-making now he has 
once started on the job!’’ 

The tone and the words jarred upon 
Tryan’s ears. He had determined to be 
80 thoroughly unselfish over this busi- 
ness, and yetit burt him to hear her treat 
it in such an off-hand manner, 

“And you,” he asked quietly 
are you disposed towards his love-mak 
ing, Thir?”’ 

‘Well, it is a littie bit early to give a de- 
cided opinion yet, don't you think?’ she 


he binted at 


oxciaimed Thir, 


-“how 


| answered, “But I believe it is going to be 
all right.” 

“AbH!’ be said, and stooped to pick 
Sheelah from the ground, as if he had but 
that moment becom6e aware of the little 
creature's joyous raptures Then he 
looked at his watch, and found that he 
had harely time t atieh His tra Y¢ 
A - 

J mi 8 : " 
my best wishes t 

‘“jo0d-bye !” returned Thir, strack 

odd in his man 


herturn by something 


| 





her walk towards the Pantiles, with the 
sorrow at her heart a little heightened by 
the trifling neglect. 

“Never mind, Sheelah, my love,”’ she 
murmured, pressing the dog closer to her 
and soothing it tenderly; “it won't always 
be like this, my small friend. You and I 
will have the right at some time to walk 
alongside of him wherever he goes. We 
have to keep sort of meek and gentle 
Just now for his sake, my doggie; but you 
Just wait till he’s safe away out of this lit- 
tle corner, beyond the reach of certain 
spiteful claws that we know of, and then 
you'll see what'll happen; and I reckon 
you'll be about as well pleased as I shall !’’ 

When Tryan looked at bis watch and 
started off in so hurried a manner, he 
knew quite well that he bad lost his train; 
but he was ready to seize any exouse for 
getting away from Thir—he was so doubt- 
ful of his own self-control, so afraid that 
he might betray some of the bitterness he 
was fooling ! 

‘‘What a change it was! he thought, as 
he strode along. ‘A little over a week 
ago she was atill mine; now she is openly 
encouraging another! Well, she ia right. 
At last she has recognized the hopeless- 
ness of our case, and has resolutely set to 
work to put an end toit. I am giad for 
her rake—honestly glad! All the same, 
though, the suddenness of the wrench ins 
a good tug at a fellow’s heart-strings !”’ 

As he neared the wide part of the street 
in front of The Wheatsheaf, he saw there 
was some excitement going on. Two or 
three women, with their aprons thrown 


over their heads, were standing In the 
roadway opposite to the door of the 
tavern, ovidently watching something 


that was taking place Inside. 

As Tryan drew nearer, he heard voices 
raised in vehement altercation, and, Justas 
he reached the spot, two men came wreat- 
ling and struggling out of the doorway, 
and fell almost at his feet. 

“Hallo—what’s all this about, Weston?”’ 
he called out, as the landlord shook him- 
self free of the other man’s clutches, 
‘““W hat’s the row, eh ?’’ 

‘“i00d-day, sir!’ said Weaton, setting 
himself straight after his tussle, “It’s a 
quarrelsome brute of a sallor-chap from 
Hall, a8 come into the parlor an hour ago, 
three parts drunk al’ready, and he’s been 
trying to set everybody by the ears ever 
since, He's aggravated me to that pitch 
that at last [ ordered him out, and, when 
he wouldn’t go, I Just put him out—that’s 
all, sir!’’ 

“From Hull js he?’ sald Tryan, ‘ooking 
at the sailor, who had raised himself toa 
sitting posture in the snowy street, and 
was trying to push his long dark curly 
hair from his eyes, ‘Well, he’d better get 
back there as soon a8 can; he'll be frozen 
to death if he spends the night about the 
roads here,”’ 

‘And a good riddance, too!’ muttered 
Weston, whose usually quiet temyper was 


| evidently very much ruffled, 

‘*‘You’ve given him a rare shaking up,’’ 
Tryan went on. “He looks pretty well 
dazed. Do you think he knocked his head 
as he fell? I wonderif the poor beggar 
would let m6 give him « help along to the 
station? I’m going that way, and he 
might just as well get back to Hull as 
spend the night in the lock-up here, 


Come, old fellow—it can’t be very com- 
fortable down there in the snow!” 

The drunken nan se6eme) to .recognize 
the difference in the tone at once, and 
obediently struggled to his feet. And so 
it ended tn Tryan'’s leading him off to- 
wards the station, followed by the compli- 
mentary remarks of the people about the 
tavern door, 

‘Ho's just gota heart of gold 
Cambray!'"’ said Weston. ‘1 
drunken foreign-locking vagabond hasn't 
akniteabout bin, for the road is main 
onely between the Doctor's houke and the 
up with the 
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bope that 


4tation; and there’s no being 
tricks of them #allor-chaps 
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THE STORM. | 


BY it. PF. b 





| 
| 
All nature shrinks with dread | 
The storm ta nigh. 
Pied low along the western vere 
Black ciouds Ite. 
Now and agatn low thanders roll, 
The only seund 
That stirs the «llence of the hour 
While all around 
Swift gathering gloom comes on apace 
A presage true, 
For see! the tempest moans and shrieks, 
While ‘thwart the ether bine 
Dense blackness racing flies 
With awful roar, 
Hie comes In grandest wrath 
A moment more, 
And then the «un, upon the storm swept waste 
Sinfles down serene 
No living thing t* left, but yet, In time, 
Another scene, 
Ae fair as erst was on this spot, 
Shall witness bear 
To hope, that leads man on 
To do and dare, 
'rape the dark, without a thought 
Of power supreme, 
‘Cntnet which his best laid plans are but 
A futile dream 


An Awkward Fix. 


THEN I went out in '&2 to the Gulf of 
W Carpentaria, it was undoubtedly a 
wild and unsettied place. HKurke- 
town, @ resurrected township smelling of 
sawdust and whisky, was the Ultima 
Thule of civilization in that part of Aus- 
tralia. The country to the west of it was 
inhabited only by a few squatters at long 
intervals apart, or by roving banda of 
wild blacks, and was the happy hunting- 
ground or hiding-place of a number of 
men wanted by the police for bhorse-steal- 
ing or something worre, 

The latter were dangerous and trouble. 
some neighbors to have anything to do 
with. For obvious reasons, to recognize a 
man and call him by his proper name 
then, waa, in nine cases out of ten, to com. 
init an unpardonable error, and aptto lead 
to disagreeable consequences. 

It was in the month of October, about 
the commencement of the thunder-storims 
and the hot weather, when, in charge of a 
wagon load of goods, 1 found myself on 
my way to a cattlestation called Lily- 
lagoons that bad Just been opened up one 
hundred and thirty miles to the weat of 
Kurketown. 

it might have been about three o'clock 
in the afternoon when, seeing a storm 
wathering, Our party pushed on so aa to 
reeel; the shelter of one of those back- 
block shanties that spring up as if by 
magic wherever there is a chance of in- 
tercepting a few stray checks, and to un. 
hiten before the tropical downpour over- 
took us 

1 remember as | rode up to the rough 
slab building, with ite bark roof, strip of 
veranda, and general air of untidiness, 
that | caught a glimpse of some men dis- 
appearing into the bush in the rear of the 
buildings; they were making fora yard 
hard by, where 1 made sure their horses 
were, 

Such an experience is by no means an 
uncommon one in certain outlying parts 
of the Gulf county, where, generally 
speaking, there are always a few men 
keeping out of the way of the police, and 
who are apprehensive on the approach of 
strangers, and make themselves scarce 
until they are assured as to their identity. 

lat the reader not put any erroneous 
construction upon my conduct when I ad- 
mit sending a certain prococious larikin, 
whom [ had met before, to make their 
minds easy and fetch them back. I could 
not aflord to be other than on good terms 
with such a crew—horse flesh was a costly 
and dificult commodity to repiace in the 
Gulf in those days. When I! entered the 
rough bar-room, Cassidy, the publican, 
held out bis right band patronizingly to- 
wards ine, and with his left placed ea black 
bottle on the counter, 

I shook bands with him and exchanged 











| noisy and unpleasant demonstrative little 
| crowd, and went cutside to await the 
| team. 


1 was selecting a spot on which to halt 
the wagon, when, from bebind a buge 


| blood-wood tree, there came a sound as of 
/some one moaning, and going round, | 


discovered a man lying on his face, evi- 

dently in the clutches of that demon of 

the Gulf, malarial fever. 

He nervously grasped an empty canvas 

water-bag in one hand, and did not seem 

to be aware of my presence. | appro- 

priated the bag, went down to the lagoon, | 
filled it with water, and came back to 
him. Tapping him on the shoulder, | 

nald : 

“Here, mate; have a drink.”’ 

Now, mo one knows, save those who 
have experienced the tormenta of the 
fierce fever-thirst, what a pleasant saluta- 
tion this is. When addressed, he rolied 
over on his back, and I saw his face for 
the first time. Having a good memory for 
“descriptions,”’ | recognized bim, He was 
Billy Main, a young fellow not yet four- 
and-twenty years of age, and who had at 
least half-a-dozen warrants out against 
him for horse-stealing in various parts of 
the colony. 

Not utterly bad, however, or without 
certain good points, strange as it may 
seen); but, alas! easily led; one who, from 
the commission of a foolish and unpre- 
meditated act of dishonesty, and the keep- 
ing of bad company, had been led to com- 
init more serious crimes, until he had cut 
himeelf off from all chance of honest em- 
ployment, and now led the miserable life 
of a hunted wild animal. 

There ts little that is in reality attractive 
in the lives of such as Billie, in spite of 
what a certain absurd and pernicious kind 
of literature says, and which is generally 
penned by those who know nothing of the 
stern and hideous truth. There was noth- 
ing in Billie's face that was suggestive of 
the criminal and foolhardy deeds for 
which he had been noted, 

Ans it was, | was an utter stranger to 
him, moreover, ‘some one whom he could 
not exactly make out;’’ so for the minute 
he regarded me with nota little apprehen- 
sion his face, and said : 

“Then you're not a trap?” 

“What do you take me for?” I re 
sponded, knowing there was only one 
way of talking to such men, and | contess 
feeling not a little sorry for him ip his 
helpless condition; he looked so utterly 
wretched and neglected. “You'd better 
take a drink, like a good fellow. And 
look here; you want to get back to the 


ing up. Ill stow your saddles and gear 
under the tarpaulin of my wagon when it 


comes —and here it is.’’ 
And up lumbered the heavily-laden 
wagon, with ite driver, ‘“offsider,’’ and 


twelve horses. I stowed away Billie's be- 
longings; he all 
with a strange mixture of surprise and 
curtosity. 

“You're a new chum, I s’pose?” he re 
marked at length. 

“Well, yea,’ I answered; “I don’t sup 
pose « couple of years in the country 
counts for much, But get up; it’s going 
to rain.”’ 

“Thought as much as how you were a 
new chum,’’ he said, paying no attention 
to my last remark, and taking another 
drink. “When you've been in this coun- 
try a little longer, you won’t trouble your 
head ‘bout every poor beggar you hap. 
pen to find lying under a guin-tree, and 
whom you don’t know.”’ 

“Well, Billie Main,’’ 1 said, “I happen 
to know you; and | do not mean to assert 
that the honor of your acquaintance is 
such that I'd care to go blowing about it 
to any of my very particular friends, But 
that has nothing to do with it. I’ve had 
the fever myself, and don’t intend to let 
you lie here; so get up, my bold hero. 
Here, give me your arm;a drenching in 
the state you're in now would just about 
fix the business for you.’’ 

“Well, you're a rum un,” he said, 
raising himself wearily on his hands into 
a sitting position. Then looking at me 





compliments; for Jack was as good as bis 
in the Gulf, so not to be hail-fel- 
low-well-met with evéry one argued a sad 
lack of policy, and marked one as the 
possibile vietim of future misfortune, 


tniaster 


According to the custom of a stranger 


when entering a bush “hotel. I called 
he bliearye«vyed and shaky Oking 
tee cae f Siler ™ r 6 gz mes 

ee % ~ resen t reast he 

ar. This ey with an alacrity wh 

if expended in a better cause, would have 

been praiseworthy intheextremae As soon 

as possible, however, | escaped from the 


with a somewhat more reassured and 
pleasanter expression on his face, he 
added : 


‘S’pose I’ve got to do as you tell me, 
boas, ’’ 
His was a pinched, pale, weary-looking 


face—not the kind of face one would as- 
sociate with the companik nsbip of borae 
thieves and, perhaps nurderera tiis 
o8 was pitched that soft irawiing 
na n pe arto natives of NewS 
Wales; and, in spite of the reputation he 
bore, he could look one squarely enough 
in the eyes. 
; “A good man gone wrong,’’ I thought, 


| fierce and 


shanty, for there's a thunder-storin com- 


the time watching me 


EVENING POST. 


“and neglect and ignorance at the bottom | 
of it all.” That bis natural inclinations 
were neither of the ungrateful nor vicious 
sort when uninfiluenced by the ‘‘flash,” 
bad company he had a weakness for, I 
knew; and despite what he said, I believe 
that Billie would have been the first man 
to help a stranger. 

He was weak asa kitten; so giving him 
my arm, I led him over to the shanty, 
where he muttered a few words—of 
thanks, I suppose—and flinging himself 
down on a rude mretcher under the 
veranda, lay silent with his head in his 
hands. An hour or so later, when the 
sudden thunder-storm had 
lifted, we hitched up our team and went 
on again. 

But as for Billie, I did not see him again 
for two years, Strange rumors were afloat 
concerning in the meantime; and once he 
was reported as having stolen horses at 
three different places, widely apart, at the 
sane time, which goes to prove the trath 
ot the adage, ‘“iive a dog a bad name, and 





you may as well hang bim.’’ 


A cold-blooded murder had been com- | 


| 
. * 7 — a <2 | 


mitted on the Georgetown gold-diggings, 
and 
M‘Donell, badly for it. indeed, be bad 
committed more than one murder, but as 
he was well known to be a desperate and 
dangerously reckless man, those who were 
inclined to assist the law were chary 
about meddling with him. 

Since the Georgetown murder, the police 
had been seouring the country every- 
where butthen, Australia is quite a re- 
spectable-sized hiding-place, and nothing 
had been heard of him. 

It was late in the afternoon, in the 
month of October, and I had occasion to 
visit a distant part of our main paddock 
fence, some ten miles away from the head- 
station. This fence ran parailel to the 
only track (that is, trail or road) in that 


| knowing that the police were somewhers 
in the neighborhood. 





== 


Oh, bow foolish I appeared in my own 


eyes, having come cut without my re 


volver! 
I saw the two first-mentioned 


I was in an awkward fix, truly. 
men 


their hands down towards their revolver 
pouches. Then M‘Donell, looking around 
to see f I were alone, sang out: 


“Hilloa! mister, what the dickens do 


you mean by riding into a man’s 


like this, and making 80 mighty free? 
But here Billie came to my 
for with a ready laugh and shaki 
heartily by the hand, he said to M‘Dongy); 
“It’s all right, Dan; it’s Dick H 
one of the boys, and one of the right sort 
—I’ll answer for him. He’s head-stockmes 
to old *T. B.,’ and minds his own business, 
I’1l go bail he’ll keep bis mouth shut” 
Inwardly I Ulessed Billie’s presence of 
mind and tact; so seeing that my oniy 
chance of being allowed to leave that 
company was by playing a part and cos. 
ciliating them, I tied up my horse 
side one of theirs that stood saddled, hard 
by, and said to M‘Donel! : 
“A nice sort of reception you'd gives 
man, mate, But I'll forgive you if you 


the police wanted o man named | give me a drink of tea and a fill of to 


bacco, I came away without any this 
morning, and have been riding all day. 
Ab! that’s better’’—this to M‘Donell, who 


| had indicated the billy alongside the fire, 


part of the country, which was the Port | 


Darwin track, but was some miles off it. 

| was alone; and, strange to say, con- 
trary to my wont, had left my revolver 
behind. I was pacing along easily, ad- 


| miring the beauty of the evening, and 
| thinking of nothing in particular, when 


amongst the trees, some hundred yards 
| outside the fence, I observed the glimmer- 
ing of afire, Blacks or white men? At 
least it would not be difficult to ses; so 
putting my horse at the fence, I took the 
top-rail neatly. This practice of mine— 


always teaching my horse to jump—was | 


to stand me in good stead yet. 

White men at the ‘“‘Yellow water-hole’”’ 
—but what were they doing so far off the 
track? In another minute | had ridden 
right in amongst them, and unthinkingly 
jumped off my horse. Im another minute 
I would have given all I possessed to have 
been on his back again, and anywhere but 
in that company. 

There were three men, and they had 
neither seen nor heard me approach. One 
was stooping over the fire in the act of 
taking a damper from the ashes; and 
the other two were sitting with their backs 
against a fallen tree, evidently enjoying a 
smoke. Howover, I stammered out ‘“(iood- 
evening, mates,’’ and tried to look asif | 
were glad at having dropped across them. 

Then | experienced a chilling sensation 
of dismay; for as the two men leaped to 
their feet, I immediately recognized the 
notorious M‘Donell, as bloodthirsty and 
unprincipled a wretch as ever. There was 
no mistaking bim; the same bill that 
offered the five hundred pounds reward 
that would lead to his capture described 
him too fully. 

There was the bluish scar right across 
the left cheek; the cruel, shifty black eyes, 
and the coarse, animal face. The second 
man, Smythe—M‘Donell’s companion in 
crime— was not an unhandsome man, but 
still evil-looking. They were both men 
who would think no more of shooting any 
one who stood between them and liberty 
than they would think of crushing a 


Spider. But, suddenly, the third man 
turned, and I saw who it was—Billie 
Main. He looked somewhat anxious for a 


minute when he recogni@ed me; but sud- 
denly bis brow cleared and 
ward. 

Now, | confess that though Billie bore 
none of the beet of characters—indeed the 
reverse—l was somewhat relieved at see- 
ing him there. I could not help thinking 


that there was a something about him n 


’ 
} 


he came for- 


Spite « * nenviabie re; tat n w 


ea atl his iol Delng sam’ La 
n bumanity 
had 
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recognized 


pretty shrewd guess that 


had 
not care about 


and Nmythe, 


them, would 


divining | 


letting me go back again to Civilization, | 


with an inclination of his head. 

I took adrink of tea and cut a fillof 
tobacco froin the plug that Smythe handed 
me, Now, hospitality of this nature is ag 
much a sacred rite with the Australians as 
the breaking of pread is with the people of 
the East, sol felt somewhat more at my 
ase. 

I could not help admiring Billie’s cun- 
ning; for after one glance at me that was 
full of meaning, he talked asif he had 
known me for years, and in a way that, 
had any enlightened party overheard, 
would have seriously compromised my 
character. 

Of course I saw his drift, which was to 
impress his comrades with the idea that | 
was the last man in the world to go talk- 
ing about their whereabouts. I must con- 
fess that his evident anxiety to put mein 
a good light in their eyes, struck me with 
a rather unpleasant significance, 

For desperate men ali three, and with 
the shadow of the gallows resting over 
two of them, was it likely that they would 
let me, a comparative stranger, walk right 
out of their camp, perhaps right into a 
police one, and ‘give them away,’ just 
when they were within some thirty miles 
of the northern territory boundary line, 
past which the Queensland police might 
not follow them ? 

And all the time I could see M’Donell 
was turning over something in his mind. 
Only once did I catch the restiess glint cf 
those ferret-like, black eyes, and they con- 


| vinced me that there was little chance of 


leaving that camp alive, if he only took it 
into bis head that I was not to be trusted. 

As it was, he and Smythe observed a dis- 
concerting silence, and I replied and 
talked to Billie in a strain that it is to be 
hoped I shall never require to adopt again 
when talking to any one. Let a man’s life 
be at stake, however, and he will do many 
a thing his conscience condemns. 

And after all, | frankly confess to being 
no hero. It helps to keep me from having 
any inordinate opinion of myself now, 
when | think that, bad a stranger heard 
ine talking then, he would have thought I 
was a fit companion for Billie and his 
mates, 

But it would not do tostop in that camp 
too long, or they might mistake my Mo 
tives. Besides 1 was becoming all the time 
more nervous on account of the peculiarly 
sinister manner of M’Donell and Smytbé, 
and was anxious to have it over—such 
it might be. 

And now the go-go-bu:ra or laughing- 


| Jackass had begun his noisy cachinnation, 





as he does first thing in the morning and 
just before sundown. 

Innumeraable tree-frogs, and members 
of the insect world, now that the sun was 
getting lower and the air became cooler 
began to make the Australian forest in- 
stinct with strange sounds, the like of 
which can only be heard in a tropical forest 
at night-fall. 

Flocks of screeching parrots and psr- 
rakeets, many-hued pigeons, and noisy 


leather-heads, swooped down to dr nk at 
the water-hole as if oblivious of ou! pres 
@; ar he grace! fronds f aims, 
witt their ace-like tracery ame 
larkly and sharply si houetted a8 pst 

(he gray Sky. 
It was a strange and significant fancy 
some O 


that struck me just then, that 


their drooping leaves resemble the nod 
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ding plumes on @ hearse. It is strange, 
put troe, thar in positions of the most im- 
minent danger the most trivial details 
will impress themselves on one’s mind. 

Rut it was necessary that I should have 
daylight to leap back over the fence again, 
a» | rose from the ground on which I had 
seated myself. I do not deny that it cost 
me an effort even to take this urgent step. 
It was no mere presentiment, but a pal- 
pable sense of imminent and impending 
danger that possessed me now. 

“Well, mates, time | was going,’’ I said, 
“By the way, if you want @ “fifty” of 
four, we can let you haveit. Billie can 
come along with me, and I’ll slip it out to 
him, Noone need know who gets it. If 
you're going into the Territory, you may 
find it useful,” 

tillie jumped at the idea; but the other 
twosilenced him, ‘They did not require 
i,’ they said, “In fact, they were nearer 
the station than they cared about.” 

| walked towards my horse, Now, I 
think there is no more disagreeable sensa- 
tion than toturn your back to a man and 
think that he is meditating putting a bul- 
let into you. You dare not look round for 
fear you may precipitate the action; and 
you feel a cold, creepy sensation running 
down your spine, as if some one were 
pouring cold water down your back. 

itisa horrible thing to think that you 
may be launched into eternity atany mo- 
went without preparation. My fingers 
were twitching nervously asl untied the 
reins from the tree, and prepared to 
mount 

The three men had drawn together; but 
| could not look st them. How utterly at 
their mercy | wasthen! Just as I put my 
joft foot into the stirrup, there was a sud- 
den movement —an imprecation — the 
“ping” of a pistol. 

“Zip!’—a bullet buried itself in the 
bark of a tree close to my head, and 
M’Donell exclaimed: “Curse you, Billie, 
you've spoiled the snot!” 

| sprang into the saddle, justin time to 
4ee Billie endeavoring to prevent M’Donell 
from firing again. 

“Hold hard, my hearty !’’ cried the lat- 
ter. To lie well forward on my horse, and 
dig my heels wéll into his flanks, was the 
work of asecond. Like a bolt shot froma 
croasbow, “Eclipse” sprang forward and 
dashed away through the scrub, 

Ping! ping! ping!—something like a 
red-hot needle being thrust through my 
leftarm, and asbot that made the blood 
spurt from the neck of my poor horse. 

A narrow 8have, truly! I was now run- 
ning some hundred yards from the fence 
and parallel to It. 

In another minute I heard the dull, 
quick thud of a horse’s hoofs behind me, 
Looking back, I saw M’Donell, hatless, 
6vil-looking, and with a revolver in his 
right hand, tearing after me, mounted on 
the horse | had seen tied up in the camp. 
| knew now that he meant to get close up 
alongside mé 80 as to make sure work of 
both me and “Kelipse,”’ 

Oh, if IT could only have had a weapon 
of some sort in my hand to have faced 
that fiend! But strategy was my only 
hope. “Eclipse” was a jumper, and noth- 
ing more, I knew it was only a question 
of time till M‘Donell was alongside, 

lt was a mad, wild ride, Trees and 
bushes flew past at express speed, 
an who has been snatched from the jaws 
of death by drowning, I can atill recall 


distinctly every soul-harrowing, every | 


‘omy.6x, pertinent and trivial thought 
that coursed through my brain just then, 
I can remembar speculating on the theories 
of the Greek philosopher regarding the 
Soul after death; sven wondering if the 
Hands al the station would find my life- 
‘688 body, provided M‘Donell did not burn 
1. I can remember thinking that this 
neck or-nothing ride of mine resembled 
one | had read of in some old German 
‘egend, or Tam o’ Shanter’s by the waters 
‘! Doon, But the Seottish farmer’s gray 
mare had @ good hard road to stretch her 


‘nbs on, while poor “Kelipse” had to | 


dash and dodge through treacherous forest 
country, 


J 
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ugly face of M‘Donell with a 
: krin upon it. He was gaining 
on 1n6 at @very stride, and there was a 
“acly glitter in his cold, black eyes—no 
there, Another hundred yards, 
is horse would be close upon 


fc 
‘ ra supreme effort. 


er 


ANd ther 


Aue my norse tL Was neck 
M‘Donell had 

‘and was close upon me, Would 
. “W, Or would he shoot? My heart 


my Inouth, but “Kelipse’’ took the 


© Or death, 
" 


Was 


Like a | 


‘ooked ence over my shoulder, and | 


top-rail in that waning light like a bird— 
and cleared it. Bravo, ‘Eclipse !’’ 
Clatter—c-r-rash ! 


I locked back. M’Donell’s horse had 
jumped foul of the top rail, ard striking 
it, pitched wildly, rolling over and over 
again with its rider. There was an explo- 
sion : M’Donell had shot himself with his 
own revolver inthe fall, and lay like a 
bundle of rags on the ground. When | 
picked him up he was stone dead—gone to 
answer for his crimes before a highor 
tribuna! than any man could arraign bim 
at. 

1 rode to the station, and found the 
troopers there. Hurrying back we sur- 
prised Smythe, who had followed up and 
discovered his dead mate. He was too 
much stunned and taken aback to make 
much ofa resistance, and in two minutes 
the cold, gleaming bandcuffs were on his 
wrists. 

But Billie had fled the camp; doubtless 
apprehensive of M’Doneil’s anger for his 
interference on my behalf. 1 confess to 
having been glad of this. Poor Billie! he 
was meant for better things; he was at 
least not one of those on whom a kindly 
meant action jis thrown away. 








THE FRIENDLY ENEMY.—(General John 
B. Gordon, of the Confederate Army, was 
riding at the head of his advancing divi- 
sion upon the field of Gettysburg, during 
the Civil War, when he saw directly in 
front of his horse the body of a Union 
officer who was apparently dead. He 
checked the speed of his charger, and, 
locking more closely, observed that the 
man’s eyes and lips moved, and that there 
was still life in him, 

Dismounting, he placed a knapsack 
under his head, gave him a drink from 
his flask, and, as he revived a little, ex- 
pressed sorrow at his condition, told his 
Own name, and asked the sufferer’s, say- 
ing he would be glad to do anything he 
could to aid him. The reply came faintly: 

“Thank you, General. I am Brigadier- 
General Barlow, of New York. You can 
do nothing more for me; I am dying.” 
After a moment’s pause however, he 
added, ‘‘Yes—youcan. My wife is at the 
headquarters of General Meade, If you 
survive the battle, please let her know 
that I died doing my duty.”’ General 
Gordon answered, ‘‘Your message, if | 
live, shall surely be given to your wife. 
Jan I do nothing more for you ?”’ 

Again there was a pause, and then the 
desperately wounded general—he was 
shot through the chest — directed his 
friendly enemy to feel inside the left 
pocket of his blood-soaked coat, where he 


would find a packet of letters. (General 
Gordon did so. He added, ‘Now please 
take out one and read itto me. They are 


from my wife. I wish that her words 
shall be the last ] bear in this world.” 

Resting on one knee at his side, General 
Gordon, with tears in his eyes, complied; 
and, as the loving letter from a noble and 
patriotic wife came to an end, (eneral 
Barlow once more thanked him, and 
begged him to complete his kindness by 
tearing up the packet, that it might not 
fall into other hands, This too was done; 
and, with a final pressure of the band, the 
two men separated, and the Confederate 
joined his command, which had passed 
on. 


own life being spared in the conflict then 
opening, he penned a hasty note on the 
pommel of his saddle and handed it to 4 
young officer, whom he bade tie a white 
handkerchief on his sword and make 
straight for the Union lines; and he was 
soon informed that this order had been 
obeyed, and that the Union officer to 
whom the note bad been delivered had 
promised to send it immediately to its 
addross, 

Eleven years later, (General (éordon, 
then a senator of the United States, was 
present at a dinner-party in Washington, 
| when his host introduced him to a gentle- 
| man whom he called General Barlow. 
The senator inquired, ‘Are you a relative 
of the General Barlow, a gallant soldier, 
who was killed at Gettysburg ?”’ 

“J am the General Barlow who was 
killed at Gettysburg,’’ was the surprising 
reply, ‘‘and you are the General (iordon 
who succored me.”’ So indeed it proved. 
The note sent from the battle-field to the 





faithf wife bad saved a 6 as we AS 


rested until, at the peril of her ow! Life, 
she had sought and found him, and had 
had him borne him to a place of safety, 
attention and 


jand given the surgical 





| it, you who are afllicted, 


Unwilling to leave his promised mes- | 
sage to Mrs. Barlow to the chance of bis | 


womanly nursing which triumphed at 
length over a seemingly mortal wound. 





“Tae HARE IN THE Moon,’”’—The legend 
of “The Hare in the Moon’ has left its 
marks in every quarter of the globe, and 
is the hunter’s symbol. The people of 
Ceylon relate this myth. While Buddha, 
the great god, sojourned upon the earth, 
he one day lost his way ina wood. He 
had wandered for a long time, when a 
hare accosted him. 

“Cannot I help thee? Strike into the 
path on thy right. 1 will guide thee out 
of the wilderness,”’ 

“Thank thee,’”’ replied Buddha; “but I 
am poor and hungry, and unable to repay 
thy kindness !’’ 

“If thou art hungry,” said the hare, 
‘ight a fire, and kill, roast and eat me,”’ 

Buddha made a fire, and the hare im- 
médiately jumped into the flames. Then 
Buddha snatched the beast out of the fire 
and set him in the moon, where he may 
be seen to this day. 

Francis Douce, the antiquary, adds, 
from information given by a learned 
French gentleman, that the Cingalese 
would often request him to permit them 
to look for the hare through his telescope, 
and would exclaim rapturously that they 
saw it. 

The Mongolian also sees a hare in the 
lunar shadows. The connection established 
in Chinese legend between the hare and 
the moon is traceable to an Indian ori- 
ginal. The hare myth is said to be especi- 
ally visible at mid-autumn. 

Cesar tells us that the Britons did not 
regard it as lawful to eat the hare; and in 
Swabia children are still forbidden to 
make shadows on the wall to represent 
the sacred hare of the moon, 








The same mytuology exists in Mexico | 


among the Texcucans, who are described 
by Prescott as surpassing the Aztecs in 
intellectual culture and the arts of social 
refinement. 
in the moon” is universal. 
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How To CuRK TROUKLE. — Work is your 
true remedy. If misfortune hits you hard, 
hit you something else hard; go at some- 
thing with awill. There is nothing like 
good, solid, absorbing, exhausting work 
to cure trouble, If you have met with 
losses, you do not want to lie awake think- 
ing about them. You want sweet, calm, 
sound sleep, and to eat your dinner with 
appetite, But you cannot unless you 
work. 

There are some great troubles that only 
time heals, and perhaps some that can 
never be healed at all; but all can be 
helped by the great panacea, work. Try 
It is not a patent 
minedicine, It isan official remedy. All 
good physicians in regular standing pre- 
scribe it in cases of mental and moral 
disease, It operates kindly and well, 
leaving no disagreeable or ill effects, It 
will cure more complaints than any nos- 
trum in the Materia Medica, and comes 
nearer to being a‘‘cure-all’’ than any drug 
or compound of drugs in the market; and 
it will not sicken you if you do not take it 


sugar coated, 
oO 
HInTs FOR Boys.—A gentieman adver- 


tised for a boy to assist bim in his office, 
and nearly fifty applicants presented 
themselves before him, Outof the whole 
number he selected one, and dismissed 
the reat, 

“] should like to know,’’ said a friend, 
‘on what ground you selected that boy 
without a single recommendation ?”’ 

“You are mistaken,’ said the gentie- 
man—‘‘he has a great many. He wiped 
his feet when he came in, and closed the 
door after him, showing that he was care 
ful—gave up his seat to that lame old man, 
showing that he was kind and thougiitful; 
he took off his cap when he came in, an- 
swered my questions promptly and re 
spectfully, showing that he was polite 
and gentiemanly; he picked up a book, 
which I had purposely laid uponthe floor, 
and replaced it on the table, whilé all the 
rest stepped over it or shoved it aside; and 
he waited quietly for his turn, instead of 
pushing or crowding, showing that he 
was honest and orderly. 

“When I talked with 
that his clothes were carefully brushed, 


him, I noticed 


his bair was in nice order, and his teeth 
were af white a8 miik; and, when he 
wrote his name, | noticed that 4s finger 
nails were eal stead of tn yy ‘ 
wit! ’ Ke 

rex Il a 

more ior ¥ ay i “a! ii A i 4 

using my eyes for ten minules ihana 
the letters of recommendation he can give 
mé.’ 


So that the fancy of “a hare | 
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Scientific and Useful. 


INDESTRUCTIBLE Fire.—Paper inde 
structible by fire bas been invented in 
Paris. A specimen of it was subjected to 
aseveroe test—148 hours in a potter's fur- 
nace—and came out with its glaze almost 
perfect. 

Woop.—If wood is treated properly, it 
may be moulded in blocks in the shape of 
bricks. An hotel has been built in Ham- 
burg entirely of compressed wood as hard 
as iron, and rendered absolutely proof 
against fire and the attacks of Insecta by 
subjection to chemical processes, 

BrRicks.—It appears the red brick is not 
considered sufficiently artistic, and in Its 
place weare furnished with the brick of 
lighter hue—pink, buff, yellow, and, in 
fact, of nearly every shade. A brick can 
be made tbhatis as mottled asa seagull’s 
egg, Or one that will show the varying 
tints of an autumn leaf, 

VARNISH KES.—Turpentine varnishes are 
prepared by dissolving the softer resins, 
such as common rosin, mastic, ete., In the 
best commercial oil of turpentine, They 
are mostly lighter in color than oil-varn- 
ishes; they dry quickly, but the surface of 
dry varnish produced is less durable than 
that obtained with oil-varnishes, 

FoLpIna OPERA GLASS, —A folding opera 
glass is planned somewhat on the idea of 
the little folding botanical magnifiers, and 
is formed of a fiat stem, with thumb-secrew 
extension, and two cross-pleces, each hold- 
ing two lenses, and each hinged so as to 
be capable of folding down at right angles 
flat upon the stem. The glasses will go in 
an ordinary card-case, 

ARTIFIOIAL MARBLK,.—Artificial marble 
is produced by the following process, Ten 
parts of burnt gypsum and one part of 
alum are rmaixed together in a little water, 
calcined, and then reduced to a powder, 
To twenty-five parts of the powder are 
added twenty-two parts of talc, five parts 
of chloride of magnesium, forty-four parts 
of clay, and one part of potassium alum, 
The mixture can be worked, polished, or 
painted like marble, 


Farm and Garden, 


ONIONS, Onions can Gasily be kept good 
through the year, Choose the best and 
firmest, especially In January or February, 
and hang them in nets in some room or 





| chimney where they can be exposed to 


good wood-fire amoke, After three or four 


| days of this treatment, they can be put into 


the ordinary store-room, The taste or 
flavor will not be affected, but they will be 
kept from going bad and from running to 
4eod, 

CURYSANTHEMUM CULTORK.—February 
or March 1s a good time to put In cuttings. 
Seloct the short shoots from the base of the 
plant, bare the leaves well, of the cuttings, 

insort them into flats of half-leaf-mould 
and sand,—place the flats on a bench near 
the glass with no bottom heat, tempera 
ture 45 by night. If thesun is too strong 
during the middle of the day, slight shad- 
ing will be benetictal. They should be 
well rooted in four weeks; then they 
should be plotted into three inch pota, 
compost one-third loam, one leaf-mould 
and oné sand. When the pots are filled 
with roots, shift into six-inch pots of two- 
thirds rotten sod and one third rotten cow 
manure that has been dried and rubbed 
down, They should be fit, by the middle 
of June, to be putinto their flowering pota. 

Scuceuour.— While sulphur is indispen- 
sable for sheep as furnishing one of the 
important 6lements of the fleece, it must 
be given in auch «# way a4 to be availavie 
for this purpo-e, It must be in the food, 
It cannot be given in the crude form, in 
which itis nota food, but en active medi- 
cine, producing a laxative action on the 
bowels and an excessive exertion through 
the skin. It is this which makes it useful 
as an antidote to all kinds of | arasites, the 
sulphur thus passing through the skin be 
ing extremely offensive to all insects, Kut 
its actionon the skin is to Open the pores 
and thus make the animal more subjoctto 


‘thanges of the weather, and @#peciaily to 
injury by rains, Itis thus not desiratle 
to give sulphur as food or nutriment @x 
cept in the food, such as white mustard or 
any e 4 f pand cabbage 
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Thonghts of Youth. 
Aa we grow older, we get separated 
more and more from our former selves, 
in sympathy as wellasin years. The 
young man of twenty-five can hardly 
credit his follies when he was but seven 
teen, and the man of forty will blush as 
he recalls the ridiculous figure he cut on 
occasion when he was tive-and-twenty. 
The man is fortunate who escapes this 
growing out of symphathy with youth 
and keeps his heart always young and 
sensitive to the thoughts of those who 
are just beginning to take their places 
in the world. 

For do but cast 
faithfully over those days, and see how 
yood they were--every minute became 
an hour and every hour a day, 80 
crowded were the moments with inci- 
dents and schemes and ideas, If satis- 
faction could be weighed by avoirdupois, 
the first month after one enters upon 
the career which is to make one an in- 
dependent citizen, if not to bring fame 
and wealth, would, put into one scale, 
make the other kick the beam, though 


your memory back 


weighted with years of dull routine. It 
in the time when one does not under- 
stand the meaning of the word ‘‘fail- 


ure,’ and when prospective success and 


distinction are more tangible by far 
than they are when realized in after 
years, 


Looked at purely as a matter of pres- 
ent enjoyment, itis a rare advantage to 
see only the bright side of things. The 
part that imagination plays in early life 
is not aufliciently recognized by us when 
we get worn and dulled by time. As 
the hypochondriac suffers actually from 
nothing but imayined evil, the 
eased man, himself to 
thoroughly sound and in robust health, 
#, as far as his immediate enjoyment of 
as well 
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believing be 


existence 1s concerned, almost 
off as if he had no malady. 

It is quite easy to youth to live out- 
side itself in imagination and to enjoy 
the tuture with more relish than will be 
felt when all the hoped-for possibilities 
have transformed themselves into reali- 
ties. The ‘fool's paradise’? runs a risk 
of being too much maligned; itis neces- 
sary to deline it more exactly before we 
pour contempt upon it, 

If it leads a man into dangers that he 
might otherwise escape, and keeps him 
away from pleasant paths that he might 


no word in its favor; but, if, instead of 
working any change in his condition, it 
merely blinds his eyes to the dull and 
ugly, and opens them to the picturesque 
and charming—if it keeps from him a 

ttle the foreknowledge of in- 


evitable danger, giving h of 


ionger 


m A lease 


brightness while he er 


pe and 
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ontrolled illogical enthusiasm of the 


upon what are 
of life. To the 


boy who is just entering 


called the serious duties 


fHE SAi URDAY 


boy,of imagination and ambition—quali- 
ties seldom wanting in lads—it is a time 


| crammed full of something more than 


possibilities. 

Whatever the direction in which the 
fancy may lead—to well-lined pockets 
simply, to distinctions which rank 
higher than wealth, to social position, 
to power, or perhaps to untrumpeted 
achievements, remunerative only in self- 
satisfaction—the goal is almost always 
high—so high that probably only a few 
years are necessary to carry it com- 
pletely out of the range of Ambition’s 
vision. 

Whether he starts in life as an errand- 
boy or as a military cadet, on the most 
modest oflice-stool or in the drab class- 
room of the student, it does not matter, 


the beginning; it is the farthest point to 
which the boy’s imagination can run on 


the line along which he sets out. That 
the errand-boy definitely believes he 


becomes a confidential clerk or trusted 
assistent, and afterwards—quite in the 
good old style 
daughter and becomes a partner in a 
flourishing or that the law- 
student seriously imagines he is destined 
to sit on the bench, is saying too much. 
Ile would rather perhaps vaguely hint 
to himself, ‘*This thing may be.’’ He 
would admit that circumstances might 
intervene to leave him somewhat short 
of the mark; but he would, so to speak, 
put the thing on his programme, and 
acknowledye—to himself-—the possibility 
of the highest. 


business, 


heart, only to be unfolded tentatively 
and with qualifications to one’s bosom- 
friend, if atall. It not mistrust of 
oneself, but mistrust of the opinions of 
others that leads to this reticence. The 


is 


he often has a warrantable disbelief in 
the wisdom of his seniors with reyard 
to matters affecting his own career. 
Like people of an older growth, he is 
inclined to think that the circumstances 
which surround him may be unique, 
and that it is premature to assume that 
he is a yander to whom the sauce neces- 
sary for other geese is to be applied. 
Nor is he altogether wrong in rea- 
soning; for there nothing on which 
farther astray than on 
estimate of another's « apacities and pos- 


his 
ls 
one yoos al 
sibilities. 

There is something tantalizing in the 
way in which the seniors look with 
any amount of worldly wisdom, 
to the enthusiast of his ideas 
if opportunity offers. They would not 
harsh to call him a fool for 
his thoughts, but they are always ready 
to let him down gently from the height 
from which he is taking his outlook and 
to lead him to understand that the 
pretty pictures whereon has been 
vazing with so much rapture are only 
shadow shows, intangible, evanescent, 
They are so severely logical in their 
reasoning! ‘*This boy,’’ they say, ‘‘is 
dreaming of things which can never be 
realized; he is wasting valuable energy 
in foolish wonderings. Let him be taught 
to look practically at life, and he will be 
saved disappointments, and will make 


on 


disabuse 


he enough 


he 





otherwise tread, it can, of course, claim | 


have 


| 


more easy progress in remunerative 
paths,”’ 


who have touched you on asensitive CONFIDENTIAL CORRES ONDER 


point, and have made you draw back | 


into yourself, 
On the other hand, you may have 


who have appraised you at your worth, 
and have given you the one chance 


which has afforded a stepping-stone to | 
a position you could not otherwise have | 


attained. The story of cne’s own life 
is full of hints for one’s treatment of 
others, if one will but reflect; but the 


hints co not favor hard-and fast rules. 


| 
| 
| 


| and the object alike. 


Sympathy is above worldly wisdom. 
By it alone can youth be directed. It 
costs nothing, and rewards the subject 
Careless indifler- 
ence or superior contempt, on the other 
hand, may kil! enthusiasm in others at 


the goal is proportionately distant from | a time when it is most sensitive; and 


the harm done is irreparable. ‘The 
thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts,’’ wrote Longfellow. It is only 


‘those who know the meaning of tbe 


will work his way up until he first of all | 


marries his employer’s | 





Yet, with all his self-assurance, the 
boy does not take the world into his | 
contidence, These are secrets of the 


|; ence. 


boy pot only fears want of sympathy, | 


| is a source of power. 


ready 


We are liable to forget, when thinking | 


of the youth, that it is unsafe to judge 
from our own experiences. You may 
been turned aside by some acci- 
dent at a moment when the slightest 


alteration in the conditions would have 


led you into an altogether different 
path 

Do but look hack over your owr f 
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you have been diflident recommend 
ing your capabilities to others. Your 


path has lain among unsympathetic or 


well-intentioned but mistaken people 


line who are able to place themselves 
alongside the young and help them 


naturally. 
a — AN = 


THERE is a fallacious custom of think- 
ing that what we do for ourselves ends 
with self. Many children who are 
brought up in habits of cleanliness and 
temperance, who early learn to take 
care of their health and exert their 
faculties, have no other motive pre- 
sented to them than their own good, 
Yet nothing is clearer than that all 
these things tend also to their value to 
others; and this motive should never be 
overlooked, It is no abstract theory; 
nor is it difficult so to present it to the 


| young mind and weave itinto the young 
| life as to give a higher meaning to all 


that is done for personal welfare. 





Hove has always been the light to 
man’s feet on the rugged path of exist- 
Whatever be the present circum- 
stances, it has always a word of cheer 
by pointing to brighter and better con- 
ditions in the future. It is like an angel 
standing on the narrow bridge of the 
present, holding a powerful light il- 
luLainating the future and the past. It 
has always said, ‘learn from the past, 
act in the living ; resent, trust to the 
future.’’ Hope indulged in abstinently 
Hope used in- 
ordinately is a source of unreasonable 
intoxication and loss of strength, 





Ile who wishes to escape the morbid 
current of his thoughts and fears should 
pursuit and involve 

himself in action concerning it. Of all 

/ such occupations gardening is the most 
wholesome and engrossing. Gardening 
vives exercise to the body and mind 
alike, and, though mainly an out-of- 
door pursuit, it also gives some employ- 
ment under cover. 


Tuk fountain of content must spring 
up inthe mind. He who has so little 
knowledge af human nature so to seek 
happiness by changing anything but his 
own disposition will waste his life in 
fruitless eflorts, and multiply the griefs 
which he wishes to remeve. 

THE truly spiritual nature is a per- 
sonal endowment found in individuals 
of every creed, especially belonging to 
no one creed in distinction from others. 
It is a divine gift—like an ear for music 
which some—not all—are born with. 


—— 


select some one 


WHATEVER you are from nature, 
keep to it; never desert your own line 
of talent. Be what nature intended 
you for and you will succeed. Be 
thing else and you will be ten thousand 
times worse than nothing. 
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MAN'S noblest gift to man is his sin- 


for ji 


integrity. 


cerity, n addition it embraces his 
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DELECTUs —We can discover no 


| reason for firing three volleys over the gry, 


had the good fortune to meet with those | of a soldier than for giving three 


number is supposed to be a happy ean! Tee 
J. 8. M.—Rusty-nail water will 
remove freckles. If that fall, try gl 
diluted with borax water. Apply to the 
just before retiring at night, and let it dry 
the skin. * 


P. M. M.—The swelling CAUSE by the 
stings of hornets, wasps, bees, and 
may be generally arrested by the opgiaan 
of common salt and bicarbonate Of soda 
teaspoonful or each) dissolved in warm wre" 
and well rubbed in on the : 
stung. —_ a sa 

SiBELLA.—Girls make acommon 
in believing their sweethearts to be “firm 
young men,” and stronger than they. As 
rule, a girl of twenty is much wiser and ‘ 
advanced than a boy: of twenty, Hence she 
should rather depend on her OWN sense of 
rightand wrong, and not credit every wor 
she hears, 


M. V. W.—The Hebrews and Greeks 
used the first nine letters of their al phabet 
for the numbers 1 to 9; the next nine letters 
for 10, 20, etc., to 90; and the others for hun- 
dreds; while for thousands they recommenced 
the alphabet and added to each letter a mark 
or tota. The Romans followed a similar sys 
tem, beyond which we cannot enlighten you. 


W. H.—Moasat of the nations of Europe 
had a festival celebrating the winter SOlstice 
and expressing exultation at the beginning of 
the annual victory of the sun. When hone 
nations were converted to Christianity, ip. 
stead of abolishing the old heathen festiva) 
they gave ita Christian meaning, just 48 some 
of the old temples were turned into churches 


G. H. H.—The only way to learn any. 
thing of value about human nature fg to mix 
with men and women, to work with them for 
the attainment of common ends, to help them 
in trouble, and to get help from them. 0 
course, & sensible man may gain much by 
reading such masterpieces as the novels of 
Thackeray and George Eliot, or the piays of 
Shakespeare; but you might as well try to 
learn Oratory without speaking as try tolearn 
human nature without every-day contacg ty 
the actual business of life with your fellow 
men. 

Anxious —Malleable iron exists in bars, 
The mass of metal ts beaten or squeezed after 
extraction from the puddling furnace, and 
then rolled out into bars, The tron used for 
making malleable fron 1s supertor to that 
used for casting, being to some extent refined. 
The term “wrought” will probably, as you 
employ and describe it, be applied to tron that 
has passed through a more advanced process 
than the mere rolling inte bars, which so w 
aiy, simply prepares the material to be 
wrought into shape and developed by heating 
und beating. 

Postr.—The Law was given to Moses long 
ufter Nouh, as may be seen by reference tothe 
text. Therefore no question of Noah's flood 
can arise in connection with the preservation 
of the tables. They certainly do not, or are 
not known to, exist now, though tradition, ac- 
cording to Dr. Krapff, still preserves them tn 
Abyasinia, a gift from Solomon to the Queen 
of Sheba: and the first tables were, as the nar- 
rative states, broken, Rest assured the au- 
thorized version of the Scriptures contains 
all that it is needful for man to know that he 
may walk wisely and well on the earth, 


R. H. M.—Orsini, the Italian revolu- 
tionist, who went to Paris in 1857 to assassinate 
Napoleon LIL, had three associates, named 
Pierl, Rudio and Gomez, On the evening of 
Jan. 14, 1858, 1s the emperor and empress were 
approaching the Grand Opera, three bombs 
were thrown under thetr carriages and ex 
ploded, killing or wounding a large number 
of persons, though the intended victims 
escaped. Orsini, Piert and Rudio were sen. 
tenced to death, and Gomez to hard labor for 
life. The sentence in regard to Orsini and 
Piert was carried out, but the life of Rudio 
was spared through the intercession of the 
Empress Eugenie. 

LirrLe.—Questions bearing upon prac 
tical Iife are the most interesting, but, un 
fortunately, the debates sometimes get 
animated that things are safd which the 
speakers afterwards regret, If you can keep 
your tempers you may discuss Socialism ua- 
der the form of such resolutions as,” Resolved, 
that the rights of private property cannot be 
seriously impaired without injury tothe com 
munity; or, “Resolved, that State interfer. 


i," Pree 
ence with private enterprise is hurtful, 
loca! 


To tetaxe 
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trade, woman suffrage, prohibition, . 
option, and license can all be discussed in : 
same way. Historical and literary subject 
are very useful, on account of the reading 
which they induce. 

8. H. M.—Balize, or British Honduras, 
isa British colony of Central America, having 
an area of 9,000 square miles Phe coast 1 
low and swampy, fenced from ¢ open - 
by lines of keys and fslands Phe wester? 
frontier is n ountainous, and de — 
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three districts—Northern, Balize 
ern. The chief towns are Balize, t* oo, 
and Corozal in the extreme north Phe pop® 


ation is about 25.000, mostly negro 
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ris midnight, and the silent skies 
Gleam bright with sparkling stars 

riat aliwost seem like angels’ eyes, 
While nanght their beauty mars. 


iy vain I woo the God of sleep, 

Ife comes not at ny call; 

train would smile; buat still 1 weep, 
For friends beyond recall. 


Phouyhts swiftly flit across my brain, 
of vanished, happler days, 

\ bere dear ones bantshed all my pain, 
vnd o'er me shed Love's rays. 


<ompetime, | cannot tell how soon, 
Phe fend called Death will come 

snd bring me sleep, that blessed boon— 
In omy eternal home! 


In the Garden. 


RY J. G Ile 








N a golden afternoon in the month cf 
( ) february, 18—, the sun was shining 
down botly upon the orange and 
lemon trees of an old garden in the in- 
terior of Morocco; the river, divided into 
channels for purposes of ablution, was 
owing peacefully through the part where 
the shade was thickest, birds were singing, 
and the different members of the house- 
hold were lotus eating, 6ach in the fashion 
which pleased him best. 

Some had chosen rocking-chairs, others 
lay full lengtn on @ carpet spread over the 
tiles which sarrounded the fountain, two 
were in bammocks slung by the water- 
side, 

It was a Bohemian household, as might 
be expected; the cook, white-robed and 
iiajestic, just ip from the market, was 
ieaning back in an arm chairin the din- 
ing room, exchanging confidences with a 
slave of the male geuder, a splendid speci- 
mon, some six feet high, as black as 
ebony, and especially told off as nurse to 
the baby, who was contentedly holding 
ov to his ear with a fat, white, dimpled 
hana. 

from the windows of the room there 
was 4 glorious view over the broad valley 
through which the river wandered, and in 
the background rose row after row of deep 
blue mountains, a white peak showing 
here and there in the far distance; the 
gray old city which lay at their feet was 
dotted with tall green minarete, from 
which the call to prayer resounded six 
times a day with unceasing regularity. 

It was a fanatical city, of course, and the 
presence of Christians was barely toler- 
ated in its streets unless they assumed the 
lowing robes and picturesque garb of its 
rightful owners, or wore a foreign uni- 
form; in the latter case they were feared 
as well as hated. How or why the house- 
hold I ant about to tell of came to be in its 
iidst matters not to the story. 

“Has it ever struck you, Chariey,’’ the 
young hostess was saying to her husbaud, 
“that it is rather an odd thing, even in 
Morocco, to shut a good-looking and un- 
tiarried girl of nineteen up ina garden, 
where, excepting myself, the only com- 
panions she is likely to have for the next 
months are tbree unmarried men ? 
l| seems to me a proceeding likely to 
e4us6 cou plications,”’ 

“Possibly. But 1 do not see how we are 

help it; when weinvited Molly we did 
! expect any one else but Monro this 
winter, and as I like you to have a girl to 
“peak to, and we all seem very happy to- 
gether, don’t you think we had better let 
\hings take their course ?”’ 

‘The manners and customs of the 
vountry are beginning to affect you, 
‘harley. But we have undertaken a cer- 
‘ain amount of responsibility in inviting 
Molly here, I love her dearly, and would 
nol part with ber on any account, but I 
can’t help knowing that Captain Morland 
aud Mr. Elton are always in attendance. 
| am only too thankful that as yet Major 
Monro has not entered the lists, but when 
‘enéral Nugent keeps writing such grate- 
ful letters about what ne calis our kind- 
ness to his daughter, one feels, somehow, 
4 little guilty sometimes,’”’ 

“He knows they are staying with us; I 

1 him. But the problem is too diflicult 

rmé to solve, my dear Marjory; I leave 

your wiser though younger head. 


hree 


ioubt, as you suggest, the materials 

a ery pretty kettle of fish do exist 

- vy l au wever, going t 
niu 

AS aroused y ir ndignat n 

( le?’ inquired a tal! fair man, 


r 


aching her slowly. ‘‘In this climate 


*xcllement might be fatal. Can | be of any 


ae? 


‘It is past tea time, and if you would 
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ask Mias Nugent tocome to me to consult 
over the means of getting it, I should be 
immensely obliged, Captain Morland.” 

He disappeared with unusual alacrity, 
the little lady noted, but then be was go- 
ing to disturb @ hated rival. Molly and 
Mr. Elton had been sitting together ever 
since lunch. 

A bright girl with a very sweet express- 
jon came quickly up on hearing herself 
called. 

“Tea, Marjory, did you say? Don’t dis- 
turb yourself, Captain Morland and I will 
go and wake some of the people up.” 

After a while they reappeared, bearing 
cups and saucers and cake, one of the 
slaves following with the rest of the ap- 
pointments; the others came up and seated 
themselves round the hostess, Mr. UCol- 
ville remarked that he must ride over to a 
village some thirty miles away the next 
day, and would have to camp there for 
the night, reurning the following morn- 
ing. 

Those who liked might ride part of the 
way with him, in facttwoof them might 
come all the way to Ben Aouda—the place 
in question. He would take the usnal 
arined escort, and three of them could go 
back with the ladies and whichever of 
their guasts would take charge of them. 

“Pray take care of yourself, Charley,”’ 
said his wife. “I shall be very glad if 
some cne will go all the way with you. | 
cannot endure your being left to the 
mercy of these men. I always expect 
something horrible will happen,’’ 

“Allright. Then perhaps, Kiton, you 
and Morland will come with me, and if 
Monro will go back with the ladies, I shall 
be awfully obliged. It is better for one of 
us to be here a: night.’”’ 

Kach expressed his willingness to fall in 
with the plan, though Mrs. Colville an- 
nounced that it was unlikely she would 
be of the party, as it might be too hot for 
the baby; besides, her ‘‘soulham’’—the 
long cloak which entirely conceals the fig- 
ure—had gone to be cleaned, and riding 
in Kuropean garments among so fanatical 
a people was nota desirable proceeding, 
though Molly would be able to go all the 
same. 

Molly and Captain Morland strolled 
away together under the trees. Mrs. Col- 
ville looked slightly annoyed, and called 
her back on some transparent pretence. 
Molly saw through it, and turned with a 
smile to ber companion, saying : 

‘Marjory is very anxious about my be- 
havior. I can see it by the way she looks 
at me. I wish I cculd do something to 
reassure her. If she only knew it, I have 
not the slightest intention of proposing to 
anybody.’”’ 

Captain Morland looked — slightly 
shocked, He was a good fellow, but rather 
apt to take people too literally. If he had 
only had some slight sense of the ridicu- 
lous, he would have been so nice, Molly 
thought. As it was, it was one of her 
favorite distractions to say things to him 
which he thought unbefitting a woman. 

‘*] am quite sure she never entertained 
such an idea for one moment,”’ he replied 
seriously. “I wish she were not given to 
remarks like these,’’ he was thinking to 
himself, “in every other respect she is 
exactly what a girl should be.” 

He was himself a most eligible parti, and 
most people would have thought ita pity 
that Molly did not try to please him ai lit- 
tle more. But then they were in a country 
where girls were scarce, 

Next day they all started for the pro- 
posed ride, with the exception of Mrs, Col- 
ville, who never cared much for such @x- 
peditions, and was not happy till her bus- 
band returned from them, It was a lovely 
morning and the riders set off in the high- 
est spirits; even Major Monro, who as a 
rule never spoke, made a remark or two 
as to its beauty. 

They looked more like @ travelling cir- 
cus than anything else, Mrs. Colville 


_ 





thought, as she watched the little proces. | 


sion file through the gates, so picturesque 


in appearances, 40 prosaic in reality. 
Halfadozen soldiers, fully armed, rode 
in front of them. They halted for lunch 
towards mid-day, but at three o'clock Mr. 
Colville told Molly and the major it was 
time for them to set out for home, giving 
them many injunctions not to loiter by 
the way, as the city gates would be shut at 
six o’clock, and on no account to lose 
sight of their escort, for though their own 


® 
vet-uD was nexce} Vi oorish, their 
‘ 


mised obedience, an 


Phey pre 


towards tbe sunset, 


they came up 


their horses’ heads 


About an hour afterwards 


| with a large party of horsemen, wild and 


savage-looking, armed with clubs, 


and | 


x 


their kaid, magnificent in the richest at- 
tire, riding at their head. 

Molly held her cloak carefully over her 
eyes, the only part of her face visible, so 
as rot to attract attention. The kaid 
stopped one of the soldiers, and inquired 
if they were in charge of one of the sultan’s 
ladies, 

*Certainly,’’ replied the man. 
not see her blue slippers ?”’ 

They passed on, and Mahmoud, the 
man addressed, told Major Monro that 
these were well-known robbers; he hoped 
that the Kaid Colville would not fall in 
with them. He had himself, as the major 
knew, belonged once to the “hillmen,”’ 
therefore was able to speak as to their 
identity. 

Just then a straggler came flying past 
them, and Molly’s horse, which was occa- 
sionally somewhat restive, immediately 
started off in pursuit. To his horror, her 
companion saw the girl was being run 
away with; turning to the eacort, he bade 
them ride slowly on while he went to 
fetch back the young lady. 

She had evidently lost all control of the 
excited animal, and was soon out of sight. 
When he regained the other side of the 
hill the mule-tracks suddenly divided, 
one leading down a deep ravine, the other 
turning sharply and then ascending a 
mountain which appeared to be very 
ateep. 

He had not an idea which she bad 
taken, but docided to try the ravine, 
spurred bis horse to ita utmost speed, and 
caught her up just asthe men were sur 
rounding her, intending to prevent her 
turning back. He dismounted, and seiz- 
ing her bridle, with his revolver in the 
other hand, turned tne animal’s head 
round, The hillmen seemed to hesitate 
for a moment, exchanged a few words 
with each other, and then, to his intense 
relief, rode on. 

“Are you all right?’’ he inquired some- 
what anxiously. 

‘You, thank you. I don’t mind being 
run away with, but certainly those horrid- 
looking men were unpleasant.’”’ 

The two horses began to fight, so he re- 
mounted, §The soldiers were out of sight, 
but they had been told, as was usual, that 
they would have to answer for the life and 
safety of their charge with their heads, so 
they would not be very far off. 

He thought by ascending the mountain, 
instead of following the track, they could 
take a shorter cut, but when they reached 
the top they found themselves in a wide 
vailey, and had, it was evident, mistaken 
the way. 

“These places are so exactly like each 
other, and yet seem all to lead in widely 
different directions,’’ he remarked at 
length. ‘That is the worst of a mountain- 
ous country without roads or paths.”’ 

Presently they came to a saint's tomb, 

‘“Wedid not pass that this morning,’’ 
said Molly. “If you recollect, the only 
tomb we cauwie across was by the river, 
after we had forded It.’’ 

“True,” he replied. ‘We must get up 
to the highest point we can find, and then 
we shall beable to see into the plain be- 
low, where our men inuat be waiting. = It 
is very rough riding for you, though.’”’ 

When they reached the summitof the 
hill they noticed two horsemen 
quickly westwards. 

“Those are none of our fellows, I know 


“Do you 





walloping | 


by the horses; besides, they have the long | 


native guns. Well, we must make for the 
plain, anyhow.” 

He glanced at bis watch; it was already 
five o’clock, Then it would be in possible 
for them to reach the city before the gates 
were closed, but he would not mention 
this new complication just yet. Some 
fresh mule and camel tracks became visi- 
ble; the sun had disappeared behind one 
of the peaks o! the range which formed 4« 
huge wall on their right. 

They were riding now through # ceme- 
tery; the heaps of stones at regular inter- 
vals indicated graves, consequently there 
must be # village not far off, and certainly 
there was no human habitation on the 
right route to F— ; after rounding 
the edge of a ciifl, they saw a group of 





mud hots thatched with brush below 
them. 

That they had lost their way was but 
too evident, and a8 he bad this poor ehild 
with him, he dared not turn off into the 
Village and inquire, even if he could have 
hoped to be understood A horrit feur 
861700 |! ‘ r ¢ ‘ rh me 
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Home minutes’ reflection nvinced } n 
that the beset plan would befor them to 
wait for ashort tine at the top of the hill, 
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where their soldiers could not fail to see 
them, if they wore in search of them, and 
if they did not turn up, then to ride back 
to the saint’s tomb, just velow which was 
the tract which Mr. Colville and the others 
must follow on the next morning, when 
they would return from Ben Aouda, 

He communicated the first part of bis 
resolution to Molly, who stopped her 
horse as he desired, Fortunately they 
had had « long reat at mid-day and a gcod 
meal; the horses also had been watered 
and fed. No horsemen appeared in sight, 
however, though they walted patiently 
for some time. If he had only been alone! 
What was he to do with the girl at his 
side? She would get ill with the fatigue 
and the cold; moreover, it was getting 
dark and be muat tell her, 

“Molly,”’ he said at last, quite uncon- 
scious that he had addressed her by her 
Christian name, “there is no doubt about 
it, we are benighted. I dare not take you 
Into that village, neither could I make 
them understand that we want shelter, if I 
did. I think we must go back to that 
saint's tomb which we passed, it we can 
do it without being observed, tie up the 
horses to a tree, and make ourselves as 
comfortable as circumstances will permit 
us with our two saidies, wailing for the 
dawn. What « blessing that you havea 
shawl with you; my saddle cloth will do 
fora carpet, and as | have my revolver, 
you need have no fear, I am sure you are 
tired out, and you will be able to rest at 
least.’’ He spoke as cheerfully as he could 


to reassure her, but in his own mind he 
folt many misgivings, 
“You know best,’’ she replied, and 


somehow with this strong, gentie-man- 
neréd man to take care of her the prospect 
did not seem so very alarming, after all, 
for she had been aware also for some time 
past that they could not reach home that 
night. ‘Weashall not be disturbed in the 
darkness, because they are all afraid of 
their ‘djins’ at night.” 

“That's a brave girl; come along.’’ 
They retraced their steps and soon gained 
the tomb he spoke of; both dismounted 
and, with the aid of the saddles and wraps, 
arranged two fairly comfortable seats. He 
fastened up the horses and then returned 
and placed himself at her side. 

“] havea packet of biscuits which Mar- 
Jory put inside my shawl,” she reniarked, 


‘no we need not asatarve.” Over the bis- 
cuits they became very friendly, and 
mindful of the long hours of probable 


wakefulness before thom both, he thought 
the kindest thing he could do would be to 
try and make her talk to him; indeed he 
had long feltadesire to know Miss Nugent 
better, but as the other two men generally 
monopolized her and conversation was 
rather an o6ffort to hin, not, he 
thought, had the opportunity; he would 
improve It now. 

"You know that your father and | were 
in the same #OII8 Years ay”, 
about ten, I think; I seen you 
when you were a child ?” 


he had 


regiment 
must have 


I have often heard bim 
speak of you. What that?’’ She 
seized his arm; the sound which was now 
audible to both of them was that of ap 


“Very likely. 
was 


She rose to her feet 
the day 
exeiting one for her, 


proaching footsteps, 
and he did the 

altogether been 
and tue girl was tired out 


MHILLO; had 


an 


He put his arm round her to steady and 
reassure her, intently. It 
sounded as If some One bad approached 
tomb, thrown and 
departed, 

Major Monro feared the Arabs from the 
neighboring village had come to steal the 
horses, and if they themselves should be 
discovered in the tomb it would be looked 


and listened 


something down 


on #4 an attempt at sacrilege, and murder 

was likely to be the result. Nothing but 

plunder would bring these people out at 

nightfall, All wae silont again. 

and see if the horses are 
in her oar. “Will 

or dare | leave you 


come inside without 


4) toust go out 
there,” he whispered 
you 
here? 
my seeing them.’ 

‘Take you,” 
back, ‘unless you think | had better stay, 


come with me, 


No On6 cam 
ale 


me with whispered 


I will if you say #0 


UNo, you shal me, but the moon is 


and the 


up, #0 take off your muslin vell 

eord which tastens down your hood; pull 

the hood over vour face as | do, and then 

by this ligt he ‘ sO56 uare nota 
w 

~ 

“ re 4 sf 4 4 
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thrown down beside «a prickly [oar bush a 

short distances off, thougl lle signed t 
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Moily to stand still where she was and 
went to look 

It wasa head! A murder had evidently 
been committed, an event too terribly 
common in that country even to excite re 


mark, but the sight of the ghastly trophy 


struck bim with peculiar horror under the | 


clrcumetance, 
Hie feared it was one of their own @a- 


corti; anyhow, the child must not know. | 


Hie returned to her and led the way back 
to the tomb, 

“Had anyone been up here, do you 
think 7" she inquired anxiously, 

‘If ao, they bave evidently gone home 
again, and now we will settie down once 
more, only we must speak in whispers, If 
they return, they will then, if they over- 
us, certainly think the ‘djing’ are 
about and give us a wide berth. I am 
going to take off my soulhbam and wrap it 
amsure you are perished 


hear 


around you; I 

with the eold.’’ 
You would freeze without it, 
itis so thiek, and 1 am really quite com 

fortable."" Presently her head dropped, 
and he saw ahe had fallen asleep. 

That was best, and he drew her wraps 
more her; the was 
built at the edge ofa precipice, and no one 
could come up that way, so he could safely 
Ko out again and reconnoitre, 

Paking his revolver in hishand, he went 
back to the prickly poar bush to see lif he 
of the mur- 
dered man; one of had been 
known to bis host for many years, and for 
considered a trustworthy 
therefore bea great loss 


“No, no, 


closely round tomb 


could recognize the features 


their escort 
a Moor, wars 
man, and would 
to them. 

Kutthe cursory inspection, which was 
all hecould bring himself to make, told 
nothing; the features of the natives rarely 
showed any peculiarity in form or expresa- 
sion by which they could be individually 
-eoognived; it was not a pegro, that was all 
he could ascertain, 

(ilancing back constantly at their tempo- 
rary dwelling to that no one came 
near, he went cautiously on to see that the 
horses were all right, but asa cloud sud- 
dently hid the moon he did not linger, and 
returning to the door called Molly by 
name «oO as not to alarm her if she should 


kOe 


awake, 

Noone answered, however, and he en- 
tered, feeling his way carefully in the ob- 
acurity, A sudden ray of moonlight tl- 
luimined the place, Good God! she is aot 
there! 

tle walked hastily 
building, calling her name gently; there 
was no reply; unless she had been sur- 
prived and gagged with almost incredible 
quickness, and carried off during the few 
courparative darkness, she 
his absence and fol- 


round the white 


momenta of 
must have awoke in 
lowed him out 

There wasa hedge of prickly peara little 
farther down the hilland some wild olive 
trees; the clouds still obscured the moon, 
but he managed to find his way about; 
there was no sign of life, however, 

After as thorough a search as it was pos- 
sible to make, he recollected that the tomb 
overlooked a precipice, and that it was 
Just possible some of the Arabs might have 
seen them enter and have concealed theim- 
below in order to surprise them, 
appeared inthe dusky light 

when they first saw it to be 

too steep for any human being to climb, 
Heapproached the edge, and lying down, 
looked over and called ber once more, 

He fancied he heard a faint reply, and 
decided to try and find an eGasier deacent 
aS sOOn aS the clouds passed oyer; event- 
ually he managed to scramble down, and 
foothold, reached whiiat 
place whence the sound 


soly ens 
yetit) had 


afler sunset 


finding a 
thought was the 
had coma 

Ile heard bis name called. 
was, s6ated on the ground about fifty paces 


ofl; a deep sense of relief came over him, | 


and he went quickly on. 

“l woke up after you left me,” she said 
as he reached her; “and not liking to be 
aione, thought I would follow you, I 
could not see where 1 was going, and just 
as [thought | was safely out of reach of 
the elit, 1 fell over it 
hold of 
from a bad fall. 


four 


the bushes and #0 
But I have 
for 1 am sure l have 
viven you a bad fright” 

“You did, indeed; but now 1 have found 


saved myself 


1 min SO BOrry, 


you, it is all right.’ 


Heraised herup. and after many vain 


npts t w \ } onsented to let him 


way he 


whe ¢ ¢ sullering much, 
uld not much 


his age, 


yet we CME awle 800 Wa RO 


| 2mm 


younger than he, than half 


he 


There she) 


I inanaged to catch | 


twisted my 
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and looked such a child as she leant back 


against the inside of her saddle, too tired | 


al most to speak. 

“If you will try and sleep, like a good 
girl, I will promise not to leave you again,” 
he said at last. “Or are you In too much 
pain ?”’ 

“I will try, anyhow. It was my own 
fault; 1 ought to have stayed here.” 

The night wore on, and at last a faint 
gray light announced the welcome ap 
proach of dawn. Major Monro leant over 
| to look if Molly were sleeping, but met the 
giance of two bright wakeful eyes; her 
| hair had escaped from her hood, and 
curled in rings about her forehead. He 
thought he had never seen a sweeter face. 
Would she think him too old, he won- 
dered 7? 

“Have you siept a little, you poor 
child?” he asked, “As soon as it is quite 
light we must leave this sacred edifice; it 
would never do to be seen here, and then 
we will make for Ben Aouda.” 

‘Yosu, I have slept, and my ankle is 
easior. | feel so dreadfally guilty, though, 
in being such a burden to you.”’ 

Major Monro felt a strong desire to kiss 
her, but Immediately suppressed it, and 
romarked that he hoped he might never 
havea heavier one. He lifted her on her 
horse and they set out once more. 

By seven o'clock the sun was shining 
hotly, and this cheered them up. Pres- 
ently they heard a shout from above; Mr. 
Colville and his party had halted for 
breakfast, and was signing for then to join 
them. 

When they heard what had befallen the 
two, Mr. Colville said that he had no doubt 
that his unfortunate men had been made 
away with in some way for the sake of 
their borses and arms; he felt very uneasy 
about his wife, who would, he feared, ex- 
pect that something serious had hap- 
pened, and the only thing to be done was 
to hurry back. 

When they reached home they learned 
that the soldiers had been set upon by 
some marauders, one of their number had 
been murdered, but the other two had 
managed to escape. 

“The tables are turned, Marjory,’’ Mr. 
Colville remarked to his wife a fortnight 
after these occurrences, somewhat tri- 
umphantly. ‘It seems to me that Monro 
has discovered Molly’s perfections, and 
the other two appear to be left out in the 
cold.” 

lie was apparently right, for just at that 
moment the person mentioned was wrtt- 
ing something on a leaf he had torn out of 
a note book, and when he had finished he 
handed it to Molly, who was standing by, 
for perusal, 

Mr. Elton was there too, but not close to 
the othera, It ran thus: ‘Come down into 
the garden fora minute. I want to ask 
you to be my wife,”’ 

Poor Molly blushed crimson, 
with indignation at being supposed capa- 


terms, Major Monro did not find her once 
alone that day, and thenext morning he 


dence; the latter, who highly approved, 
promised to manage it for him, and her 
husband remarked that he would take the 
otber two men away that afternoon, 

An engagement with somebody was ap- 
parently inevitable, and they knew that 
General Nugent and Monro were friends, 
lt was impossible for the ladies ever to 
leave the grounds except on horseback, as 
only women of the lower class walk, and 
Mrs. Colville took care that her young 
guest’s horse shouid not be forthcoming; 
the rest was easy. 

“Hold baby for me while I call Mah 
moud, Molly,’ she said after lunch, quite 
casually. The girl imagined that all the 
men had gone out, and complied with her 
| friend’s request, 

Presently Mahmoud entered, black and 
shiny, and cerried off his charge. He had 
no sooner done so than the person she 
least wished to see just then entered the 
| room and walked straight up to her. 

“Molly darling,’’ he said, “is it all 
right!’ But she could not anawer, though 
she knew now there was no escape from 
this importunate person; eventually, how- 
ever, he succeeded in getting her to look 
up at him for one brief moment, and then 
declared himself satisfied 

In thinking the matter over afterwarda, 
Molly felt that she ought to have been dis 
pleased at so much being § taken 
granted, as she was not aware that she had 





for 


ever done anything ead’ him to sup.- 


one, eta, etca., but when she mentioned 


er view of the matter to the person most 


concerned he assured her that she had, 


mot be 
her that a very pretty 
resulted 


though she might aware of it, 


which 80 incensed 


litue quarrel nearly from 





partly | 
| seat, he wiped the prespiration from his 


ble of granting a request made in such | 
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rash remark, and for at least two hours 
that day she declined to speak to him. 
But he managed to make bis peace, and 
now they are the bapplest couple in the 
regiment. 


A Weird Warning. 


L, B 
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He was fifty-seven years of age, 

rather stout, and altogether comfort 
able in appearance. His eyes were soft 
and grey, his bushy whiskers of the same 
color, His chinand upper lip being clean- 
shaven, gave full play to the expression of 
sympathetic benevolence which his many 
friends knew and loved 80 well. 

It is doubtful whether a large head is 
any indication of brain power, but the two 
were certainly combined in the person of 
Charlies Raymond; for hia broad brimmed 
white beaver would have slipped down to 
the nose of most men, while as to his abil- 
ity—well, who had not heard of Doctor 
Raymond of Harley street, the eminent 
writer and lect urer on nervous disorders ? 
Not in London only, but in the hospitals 
of Paris, Vienna and Berlin, the name of 
Charies Kaymond, M. D., F. R. 8., was 
known and respected by every member of 
the medical profession. 

Hie had naturally a keen insight into 
character, and a power of observation 
which enabled him with an uncommon 
degree of accuracy to gauge the state of 
mind of those with whom he was brought 
into contact. 

His success, indeed, was largely due to 
these yifts, while they bad of course been 
greatly strengthened and developed by 
the study of that branch of medicine in 
which he had made himself a specialist. 

One morning, when July was at its hot- 
test, the doctor found on his breakfast- 
table a letter calling him suddenly into 
the country. He took a hurried break fast, 
called a hansom, kissed his two daughters 
aud drove off, 

He had, however, ran it rather close, and 
it was but a minute to the starting time of 
the train when he arrived at Euston. He 
rap up the platform with his black bag in 
his hand, his loose frock-coat streaming 
behind him. The guards and porters 
stan ing by the doors of the carriages 
giinned as the portly geatleman with the 
great white beaver panted past them. 

‘‘Now then, sir, look sharp! time’s up,”’ 
s houted the guard as he banged the com- 
partment doors, Doctor Raymond ran on, 
hoping to find an empty carriage, till he 
reached the end ofthe train, and then as 
it was beginning to move, he scrambled 
into the compartment next the engine 
without having time to look whether it 
were fullorempty. Then, taking off his 
hat which he placed beside his bag on the 


[) ue RAYMOND was a kind man. 


forehead with his red silk handkerchief, 


| and settled himself comfortably into the 


took his host and hostess into his confi- | 


| jon. 


corner to read the Times. 

But his eyes soon wandered from the 
print, fascinated at first by the rise and 
fall of the telegraph wires, then by the 
fields, farmsteads and rivers which flitted 
past, and then—by his travelling com pan- 
Yes, fascinated! For Doctor Ray- 





mond was by no means proof against a | 


pretty face. 


Saw Opposite him. The girl who owned it 
looked about twenty-one. She had an ex- 


ceedingly light, clear complexion, with | 


rather small but piquant features, except 


| her eyes which were large, deep, dreamy, 


that | 


of a rich brown color guarded by long, 





a clever girl; that ber face indicated power 


of thought and imagination; but that he 
perceived in her signs ofa finely 

nervous Organization, a far away mystica) 
look, which to his professional eye waa, as 
Carlyle would say, ‘significant of much,” 

“I shuuld like to ask her,” he thought, 
‘whether she has ever been bh 
and warn her againat it. I hope she never 
will allow it Heaven knows what might 
come of it.” 

At that moment the train which was not 
an @xpress, stopped at a country-side sts. 
tion. Suddenly the girl gave a violeat 
start and turned deadly pale, Doctor 
Raymond noticed it of course, but he sup. 
posed it might be due to her being sud 
denly weakened from her long 
and being disconcerted at finding that he 
had been watching her. Or, perhaps, he 
thought, the sun had been too Strong on 
the back of her head. Lest this should be 
so, and in order to remove any embarrass. 
ment she might feel, he asked her in his 
most kindly manner if she would like the 
blind palled down behind her, or the win. 
dow a little farther open. 

Her paleness did not last, and the doo 
tor could see that physically she was 
strong and well. But he noticed that her 
face, which, before their arrival at the ste 
tion had seemed peculiarly happy and con- 
tented, now appeared uneasy, troubled, 
scared. What could possibly be the cause 
of this? 

It occurred tohim fora moment that 
perhaps she was troubled by becoming 
conscious that she was in the railway car- 
riage alone with a gentieman; but he im- 
mediately scouted the idea that he with 
his grey hair and spectacles could cause 
such uneasiness to anyone, Besides, she 
must know that the train stopped every 
few minntes, and she could get out if she 
chose at the next station, which they were 
now already approaching. 

As the train came to a standstill at the 
platform, the young lady looked out, and 
again she started violently, this time in 
more evident distress, clutching the arms 
of the compartment and staring towards 
the **Way Out” of the little station. But 
she made no attempt to leave the carriage, 
and it was evident to Dr. Raymond that 
whatever it might be that troubled her, it 
had no relation to himself. He was more 
than ever interested, but absolutely ata 
loss to imagine the cause, 

The girl’s scared and uneasy manner be- 
tween the stations continued, and became 
more marked, and it was clear that what- 
ever the mysterious cause of her alarm 
might be, she now expected its recurrence 
at the next station, although at first it bad 
come as a surprise. Two more stations 
were reached, and at each the same thing 
took place, 

Doctor Raymond at last decided that it 
was his duty asa gentleman, and especi- 
ally as a physician, to try if he could be of 
use to this poor girl. He accordingly 
leaned over towards her and said kindly: 

“My dear young lady, you must for- 
give the liberty I take in speaking to you, 
but I am old enough to be your father, 
and I am a doctor as well. 1 have ob- 
served that something is troubling you; 


something is on your mind, Will you 
| tell me what itis? PerhapsI could give 
| you some help.” 


The girl looked around oastily and said 


in a hurried frightened manner: 
And it was an undeniably pretty face he | 


“Ob, thank you, sir, you are very kind. 
No, it’s all right, there’s nothing the 
matter with me, thank you.” 

He laid his large fat hand in a fatherly 


_way on her dainty gloved fingers, and 


dark lashes and finely pencilled eyebrows. | 


Her hair was of the same nut-brown as 
her eyelashes, but asthe sunbeam struck 
upon her head through the carriage win- 
dow, Doctor Raymond could see a tint of 
golden red glancing from beneath the 


| trouble on your 


Smart littie straw hat decked with corn- | 


Sowers, 


The elderly doctor and the beautiful girl 


were alone together in the compartment, 
and the doctor was fascinated. But there 
was no harm in it. Dear good Doctor 
Raymond, leaving his wife and daughters 
in Harley street and bound on a tiresome 
and profitiess errand of meércy, was in no 
danger whatever; but he was undoubtedly 
fascinated. 

Not altogether—not even principally— 


by the girl’s*beauty, though he would 
have been sorry to be insensible to t} at. 
{there was sometti ng face aN 
6 gaze f the ca Age. w A 
rn 8 apparently ‘ 6 doctor’s pres 
ence, which made him feel that she w-< vid 
interest him from his special point of 
view. 


It was not merely that she was evidently 


| hysterical attack. 


| 
i 





looked straight into her face as he an- 
swered : 

“You have, of course, a perfect right to 
refuse to answer me; but you can’t dé 
ceive me as to the fact. It is not true that 
nothing is the matter. You have some 
mind—some serious 
trouble. What is it ?’’ 

He spoke with slow deliberation, and 
the last words were more those of com- 
mand than persuasion. 

The poor girl burst into tears, and the 
doctor feared she was going to have an 
For now the train wa 
again slowing up to the platform, and shé 
caught him by the arm and pointing out 
of the window cried: 

“Look, loox! There 
is !’’ 

But she was sobbing so much and ws 
so excited that no explanation could bé 
before the train saga/® 


loctor had seen 


he is! There he 


got ut of her 


¥ 


started he nothing 


A t for her excitement. 
however, he succeeded 
calming her, and his kind fatherly 
nér soon conquered her shyness and com 
pletely won her confidence, 

“Oh, sir, how kind you are! thank you 


Present! y, 
man- 
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s» much,” she said. ‘Yes, I should like 
to tell you about it now, ifI may. Iam 
engaged to be married, and Iam now on 
my way down to Slingsby to stay with 
Malcolm's people. It is Malcolm Dundas 
| am going to be married to; perbaps you 
know his father, Sir Reginald Dundas of 
Slingsby Court ?” 

The doctor shook his head, and she con- 
tinued 4 

“Well, a8 I say, 1am going down there 
now. |heard from Malcolm this morn- 
ing. He was perfectly well when he wrote 
yesterday, and he said he would meet me 
at Slingsby station at 1.80 to-day, when 
this train arrives there, At the first sta- 
tion we stopped at I saw him on the plat- 
form, standing near the door of the book- 
ing-oftice, and beckoning to me to come to 
him. Just fora moment | thought it was 
really he, and I would have got out of the 
train only it started again so quickly. 
And yet he looked strange; somehow, not 
quite as he ordinarily looks, and bis face 
was so sad and anxious; almost unearthly. 
He certainly did not get into the train, 
and yet | saw him again atthe next sta- 
tion, and again at every place where we 
have stopped, And he always beckons to 
me with his hand to follow him and then 
goes outof the station. Atthe last place 
he jooked as though be were terror-struck 
or in despair, I can’t quite say which. Ob, 
air, you are a doctor and can tell me 
whether there are such things as astral 
bodies, as soine people say. Iam sure it 
was Malcolm Dundas’ spirit I saw. He 
must be dead. Ob, what shall Ido? What 
shalll do?’ And the tears rushed into 
her eyes again at the thought that some 
disaster had occurred to the man she 
loved, or some terrible mystery hung 
around him. 

Doctor Raymond, whose keen sense of 
humor never forsook him even in the 
ost searching crises of life, repressed 
with difficulty a smile at the girl’s idea 
that his knowledge of anatomy would in- 
tlorm him as to astral bodies, But the 
situation demanded seriousness, 

The young lady’s words confirmed the 
notion he had already formed as to her 
uervous constitution, and he was per- 
suaded that the excitement of her ap- 
proaching marriage, and her eager ex- 
pectation of meeting her lover had worked 
upon her nerves and produced an hallu- 
cination, He thought it not unlikely, 
moreover, from what she had said, that 
4u6 had been indulging in a class of read- 
ing which had strengthened a natural 
tendency in that direction. 

The train was again stopping, and he re- 
solved at once what to do. 

“| think, my dear young lady, that 
your anxiety to see Mr. Dundas has made 
you imagine that you saw him. If any- 
thing had happened to him, you would be 
sure to have had a telegram. Now, don’t 
allow yourself to be alarmed, and I’ll tell 
what we wil. do. At the next station, 
look out again, and if you think you see 
lim, point him out to m9; and we’ll get 
out of the train together and go straight to 
hiin, and you'll see there is nothing really 
there, and 80 satisfy yourself that it is 
simply your imagination.” 

“There he is! there he is!’’ cried the girl 
4s the train at that moment shot alongside 
the platform at Otterby. ‘Don’t you see 
hint at the station door in light clothes and 
straw hat with a blue ribbon? Look how 
he beckons me to follow him.” 

In an instant the doctor was out of the 
“arriagé and walking rapidly down the 
platform with his beautiful companion 
clutching his arm, 

% don’t 866 any gentleman there,’ he 
SAIC, 

“Ob T yes, yes,’ cried the girl, “be quick; 
there he is, just going out of the station; 
auick ! quick!” They reached the door 
and followed the phantom out past the 
booking office to the steps intothe road. 
‘“Theré—he’s gone!’ said the girl. “But 
We wers quite close to him; surely you 
must have seen him ?’ 

“No, I saw nothing,’ the doctor an- 
“wered, “so you see it was all your imagi- 
How could anything real vanish 
‘ike that in broad daylight? Come along 
hack lo the train. This is my destination, 
"ul lll go on with you to Slingsby. It’s 
‘he next station, and you’ll find Mr. Dun- 


‘a8 there all right, you’ll see.” 
W hat 


nation, 


4t the train had already started and was 
ng 80 rapidly that it would have been 


ORR attempt to enter it. And now 
Was in a terrible state of mind 
Cars was the anxiety 
OnRiaLe W th then as 
“* Or iover would think, if he were at 
“Xt Station in the flesh, and the train 


6d without her. 
oN 
‘ever mind,” said the doctor reassur- 





was their consternation to find | 
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you can send him a telegram, and get a 
reply in a few minutes, The next train 
g0es in about an hour; I'll look after 
you till then. We can’t telegraph from 
this station, so come along to the post 
office in the village; it’s only ten minutes’ 


walk.” 


Outside Slingsby station a smart dog- 
cart was standing with a liveried groom at 
the cob’s head. Maicolm Dundas, who 
had thought of nothing fur daya but the 
coming of bis betrothed to Slingsby, was 
ten minutes too coon for the train, and 
paced the platform impatiently with a 
cigar in his mouth. ; 

At lant the station clock pointed to 1 30, 
and he looked anxiously down the line to 
catch the first sight of the coming train. 
Surely the train which carried his sweet- 
heart could not be late? Five-and-twenty, 
twenty, a quarter to two, and atill no 
train. 

‘Porter,’’ shouted Dundas, angrily, as if 
that innocent official were maliciously de- 
laying the train; ‘‘what the deuce is keep- 
ing the train ?”’ 

“Don’t know, sir, I’m sure, She was up 
to time at the Junction, sir; should be 
here by now,” 

At that instant a man was seen run- 
ning along the line, and a few moments 
later he reached the platform. He was so 
breathless he could hardly pant out his 
m 

“Block the line—train smashed up the 
line there; nobody knows how many 
killed; fearful smash.’’ 

Poor Dundas! He was stunned.  iie 
could not speak. He could not take it in. 
Oh, what might not those words mean for 
him? He dared not hope. She was prob- 
ably killed; perhaps horribly mutilated— 
a cripple for life; perhaps at that very 
moment lying in agony, crushed beneath 
the wrecked railway carriages a mile or so 
away. He had not the courage to run up 
the line to the scene of the accident. He 
was atupified. 


‘Telegram for you, sir.’’ 

Dundas was roused by the porter’s 
words, and tearing open the red envelope 
with trembling fingers, he read: ‘Mal- 
colm Dundas, Slingsby station. Very 
sorry missed train at Otterby. Proceed by 
next. Wire whether you can wait. 

Maud. 
Otterby Station. 

It soon transpired that no one was killed 
in the accident, though several were more 
or less seriously injured. One compart- 
ment, that next the engine, was crushed 
to pulp; but, as the newspapers said, it 
was “fortunately unoccupied.’’ Several 
years have passed since the Slingsby acci 
dent. You understand, now, why among 
the numerous friends of Malcolm Dundas 
and his charming wife, none is more inti- 
mate than Doctor Raymond. 

oe 


THE MECCAN PILGRIMAGE, 





HAT is the Meccan pilgrimage? Ages 
before Mohammed, people flocked 
annually to Mecca to worship at 

the Kaaba, and to adore the sacred Black 
Stone. The Arabian prophet saw that this 
custom was too firmly grounded to be up- 
set, and he grafted it on to his ‘ism,’’ so 
that the pilgrims who have gone to Mecca 
for the last twelve hundred years, and 
those who go now, have been, and are 
Mobammedans. Mohammed forbade the 
use of alcoho! and swine’s flesh, He en- 
joyed fasting, praying five times per day, 
frequent ablutions, and made of pilgrim- 
age a religious duty. 

Every Moslem who is in health and cir- 
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cumstances which will permit him to per- 
form the journey, is under compulsion to | 
visit Mecca once, at least, in his lifetime. | 
Having performed it, he is a Hadji, a) 
pious person, and is considered safe for 
paradise. ‘ 

Very extended efforts and arrangements 
are made over a very large partof the 
earth’s surface every year to carry out the | 
pilgrimage. The conveyance of pilgrims | 
to and from the sacred places, together | 
with providing for their sustentation 
while there is a considerable branch of 
commerce, in which great numbers of 
ships are engaged, and much capital in- 
vested. 

Of late years the number of pilgrims 


| has vastly increased, owing to the facili- 


ties afforded by owners of steamers, by 
which passengers are nveyed for one 
tenth of what it formerly st 
amei-caravan and 8a ng-craft 

At the time Burckhardt was in Mecca 


(1813 1814) the number visiting the shrines 


was under ten thousand but 


it is probable that the war then being | 
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waged by the Turks against the Wahabis 
lessened the pumber. In 1874 Mr. Wilfrid 
Scawen Biunt stated the number at under 
one hundred thousand, whilst in 183 it 
had risen to between three hundred thou- 
sand and four hundred thousand, 

Pilgrims travel from all parts of the 
Moslem world, from Morocco in the weat, 
from China in the east, from all paris of 
the Malay Archipelago, and from India. 
Great numbers go from Egypt, and also 
from the African coast of the Red Noa (that 
is, from Nubia, the Soudan, ¢te.). Persia 
sends a large contingent by steamer down 
the Persian (iulf, as well as by camel- 
caravans right across Arabia. From Khiva 
and far-distant Bokbara men travel pain- 
fully across the Asiatic deserts, taking a 
whole year to perform the double Journey. 

From many parts of the vast territory of 
Arabia itself the same process goes on, 
whilst from Turkey a camel-caravan sets 
forth, passing through Asia Minor to 
Damascus, at which place it resis for a 
fortnight, and then, being joined by other 
caravans, it starts on its long journey to 
Mecca, crossing the great Syrian desert, 
and taking some six weeks on the way. 

This gigantic caravan consisted in 188 
of no leas than 15,000 camels, Traveling 
takes place mostly during the night, it be- 
ing cooler for the Pilgrims, and besides 
that, the camels feed better in daylight. 
Every fifth day a hait for a complete 
twenty-four hours is made, in order to 
rest the camels, and to prevent serious re- 
sults to them from the chafing of the sad- 
dies and heavy burdens which they carry, 

Even with thiscare many of them knock 
up, and are abandoned. Many Pilgrims 
are taken ill on the way, and some die, 
This Damascus caravan muat be a marvel- 
lous sight, with its fifteen thousand camels, 
moving along in strings miles in length; 
and terribly fatiguing work the travelling 
must be, with the heat, the dust, the of- 
fensive smelis, tho trying motion of the 
‘ships of the desert,’ and the scarce and 
bad water; all these must goa long way 
toward upsetting even the strongest of 
men, more especially as the strain lasts 
for so long a time. 

Sir Richard Burton, a man in the prime 
of life, joined this cavaran at Medina in 
1853, and went on with it to Mecca, taking 
eleven days on the journey, but he found 
the strain quite as much as he could stand, 
Until a few years ago a similar caravan 
traveled from Morocco, right along the 
northern coast of Africa, through Algeria, 
Tunis, and Tripoli, to Egypt, and there 
joined the Cairo caravan, the whole 
gigantic affair then going on via Suez, 
striking across the northern part of the 
Sinaitic peninsula, and down through the 
desert to Medina, and on to Mecca, 

The Morocco and North African Pil- 
grims now voyage per steamer through 
the Suez canal to Jeddah, and for the last 
year ortwo the Egyptian Pilgrims have 
gone from Suez by steamer to the same 
port. 

It goes without saying that the crowd- 
ing at Jeddab and the sacred places ts 
necessarily excessive, Kpidemics are fre- 
quent, and the mortality fearful. It has 
been found impossible to enforce sanitary 
regulations, or to ensuré a euflicient sup- 
ply of good water for the extraordinary 
demand. 

The Sanitary Commissions which 
been appointed have failed to do much, If 
any good. They have found It Impossible 
to cope with the enormous difficulties 
which beset them, or with the ignorance 
and prejudices of balf-crazy fanatics, who 
are carcless as to whether they live or die, 

Those who die are buried-—-after a 
fashion—that is to say, very carelessly, 
with the result that the air is rendered 
noisome, and the water supply is polluted, 
The proceedings in this regard is awful. 
The number of Pilgrims who die in thetr 
holy land varies of courss, Sometimes 
thousands land who never ré embark, In 
1908 there were landed at the port of 
Yombo (for Medina) some 6ight thousand 
odd, of whom only about five thousand 
were reshipped. 

Painful «4 all this is to 
there seems no prospect of achange for the 
better: crowds of fanatios cannot be con 
trolled by reason. 


have 


conten piate, 


can be done, a terrible danger exists for 
every country to which Pilgrims return, 
and indeed for others also. 

Cholera in Egypt, Asia Minor, or 
Turkey is «a danger for all Kuroy and 
America, and of a fa @y 
ft rope a 
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Phe remedy wi f i ap al ¢ 
cacious, 


Sut so long as nothing | 


At Home and Abroad. 


An 6xperiment will be made in Vermont 
this year with 5000 sea trout eggs, which 
caine from Scotland. The attempt to batch 
the eggs of this fish has never before been 
made in the United States. An effort will 
be made by a New York fish culturist, and 
the small fish will be placed in the pure 
water of an inland lako near Kutland, 
where they can be closely watched, 

Stamp collectors area source of consid- 
6rable revenue to many countries, New 
Zealand recently issued a letter card with 
scenic designs, and #09 great was the de- 
mand from collectors that the supply was 
soon exhausted, The authorities then 
changed the color of the card, and the de- 
mand for the different color was almost as 
great as it hal been for the original series, 
In seven months nearly 400,000 cards were 
bought by the hobbyisia, bringing the 
colony aciear profitof considerable over 
$10,000 


Av old Hampshire, England, peasant 
fariner came to town to buy a hat, and was 
requested to look in the glass to see if the 
hat suited hia taste. The customer stood 
before the glass as though fascinated by 
his reflected image. Presently he slowly 
inquired: Wull--is— that Or 
course it ia, guv'nor,’’ was the shopman’s 
reply. “Why, don’t you know yourselt?”’ 
“T be 60 years old,” said the ancient, after 


me?’ 


another pause, “and I dunno as ever I see 
my face afore!’ And when, his purchase 
completed, he turned to depart, he walked 
up to the looking glass again, saying: “T'll 
just take one more look at 
dunno as ever | shall ha’ the chance 
again.’’ 


to have reached, and passed, its highest 
point of activity. That the inference 
from the figures for the past year as com- 
pared with previous years, and seema to 
be the conclusion reached by rallroad ex- 
perts. In Ist only 1,760 miles of new rail 
roads were built, and this was commented 
on ® year ago as being about the lowest 
record likely to be touched, Hut during 
last year only 1,428 miles of new roads 
were built. It was argued a year ago that 
unfavorable economic conditions had much 
to do with the limited railroad extension, 
but there seems to bea general opinion 
this year, based on the view of the condl- 
tions of the country over, that the exten- 
sion of railroads in the future will be amall 
as compared with the past, 


is 





The wifeof afarmer living near Ner- 
geant Blull, la., was caught in « wolf trap 
outon the prairie recently and held cap- 
tive some thirty hours, A noighbor bad 
Het sOveral Wolf traps inade of Kloel Jaws, 
with a heavy #pring closing them when 
sprung, about bis farm. tHe placed them 
far away from the road, where there was 
no apparent danger of anything but a wolf 
getting caught. But the woman took a 
short cut home one evening, saw the trap, 
stopped to find out Just woalit: was, and 
was firmly caught by one hand, She was 
unable to open the Jaws with the other 
remained fast In the night and 
until the next evening, when a searching 
party found She unconscious 
and near death from pain and 6x posure, 


trap all 


her, was 


of 
Chicago, # 


the 
Lawlor, of 


Since death ex Congressman 


rank number of 
anecdotes concerning hint have been told, 
especially in Washington, where he is well 
Lawler that 
doork eepers 
not to pre- 


he war 


remembered, It ia retated of 
on one occasion he gave the 
of the House strict instructions 
sont any more lo 
greatly annoyed by callers, who were tak- 
ing up half his timein the lobbies, Mra, 
Lawlerone day approached a doorkeeper 


cards liiin, «as 


who had held his position bul«a short time 
know her. Sue asked to 
#66 Congressman Lawler. “Sorry, madam,’’ 
Lawler witl s6@ no 
Mr«. Lawler, “he 
hin his wife ia 


do,” said the 
ix worked on 


and whe did not 


he said politely, “Mr 
“Oh, yor, 
You just tel 
out here “That won't 
doorkesper—“that racket 
|} members every day.” 


, 
one.” ’ anid 


will see me, 
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Dur Young Folks. 


GRIZEL COCHRANE, 





HY HM. F. 





‘6 \4 N you spare me a while, father?” | 


“You, you, my child; but whilber 
) go you?” 

“That ia my secret, father, You shall 
learn anon. May | leave you? I do not 
myself wish to go, dear; it is for your sake 

to help you.” 


‘(do, my dear one; ay, this is a sorry 
place I’ 
“{ will return, dear father, and with 


good news, | hope!’ 

‘Too late, | fear me,”’ replied her father. 
“Argyle is already dead, and will they 
spare mo? tiad we tima, perhaps Father 
Veters, who has the oar of the king, might 
be persuaded, by my golden arguinentas, 
to influence James in my behalf.” 


‘We will bave time, father; may I de 
part?’ > 
“Depart in peace, my daughter! You 


are brave, and have some plan,” 
** Yona, dear father. | have a plan which | 


hope will succeed, It can but fail, and 
we are no worse off. Yot 1 trust to re. 
turn the better,’”’ 

She embraced him affectionately, and 
quitted the prison chamber in the old Tol 
booth in Edinburgh, where her father 
inmy. 

tirizel Cochrane, daughter of Sir John 


Cochrane of Ochiltree, was by no means 
such «& pationt and pliable young lady as 
more celebrated Crizelda. 
ongaged in Argyle’s 
rising against the king (James I1.), and 
now found himself under sentence of 
death in the Tolbooth awaiting the arrival 
of the warrant, then on its way from Lon 
don by the mounted :ail messenger, The 
post took several days to reach Edinburgh 
from London, and meantime the prisoners 
were permitted to see their friends and re 


the other and 
Sir John had been 


lmtives, 

(irizel had pala her father a visit that 
day, and left himin orderto carry outa 
project that had entered her busy brain, 

Sir John sighed as she quitted the room, 
but Girigel did not despair, She procured 
a stout horse, and having attired herself 
in men’s clothes, placed «a palr of loaded 
pistola in her belt, took her own dress also, 
and aa the afternoon wae drawing on, rode 
boldly out, southward, in the direction of 
Berwick on the Border. 

Those who saw the “iad,’’ as they be- 
lieved her to be, took no notice of “him” 
particularly. “He pursued ‘his’ way 
unmolested, but quite ready to defend 
“himself? if attacked, (irizel in dis- 
guise was still the brave young girl, 
daughter of Sir John Cochrane, an ances- 
tor of the famous Dundonald, 

(irizel rode to Berwick and over the 
Border to a village some few miles beyond 
it, where she pulled up, after a long and 
distressing ride in the dark, at a small 
country inn little frequented, apparently, 
butevidently known to Grizel Cochrane, 

Here she dismounted; as she did so very 
atiftiy and wearily, an old woman came 
out with a lantern in her hand. 

“Who's this? she cried. ‘Young man, 


for 


ye'll be waitin’—why, certie, it's Miss 
(irigel herself I’ 
“You, nurse, itis 1! Latme in. Is all 


quiet?” 
“Quiet as a mouse in cheese, Miss Grizel ! 


But what brings ye here? Sir John —is he 


dead ? And yerseif?"” 

“Putup my horse, kind 
supper I will tell you, 
by fatigue.’’ 

She entered the cottage and rested while 
the old) woman, keeping the 
the helps, put up the horse, 

But after supper Grizel old 


and her 


nurse talked contidentially,and the young 


lady learnt from her that the London post 
had not yet passed on ite way north, 
“He'll be bere to-morrow, no 
she said, ‘or the next day, may be. 
likely be at Bellord 
the morning.” 
‘What time?’ 
“About six o'clock, I should say. 
he rests and comes up here by mid-day.”’ 


asked (irivel anxiously. 


‘““W here does he rest at Belford, nurse ?’’ 


“Indeed, then, ye’re mighty anxious to The mail carrier laughed, “Why, 
shee ! said the old woman He) you're a young highwayman, and too 
‘ nt é ! é age there, as ithfu to hang Keep your childisl 
what's yer w “ kes for others, la rhere’s 1 ng 

A Ths 
‘ " ~ vA m not trifiing,’’ replie irize hose 
ga ‘ bags I mustand w have! So hand then 

‘Well, he’s a big, ugly fellow Yeo can over !"’ 
not be for robbin’ him-—-he’s armed, and a She seized the bridle of the postman’'s 

tough-like customer to deal with! Resides | horse, and stopped him. 


W hat’s your plan 


you're a girl! 


nurse, and at 
Lam nearly beaten 


secret from 


doubt,” 
He'll 
to-morrow early inp 


Then | 


THE SATURDAY 


“My father’s release. Lam disguised, 
you nee. I will tell you tomorrowif | 
succeed. (Good-night, nurse, and mind 

| you call meearly. Keep my valise till I | 
| return.”’ 

Nurse was watchful, and at an early 
hour sroused Grizel, who saddled her- 
| brave horse and rode away to Belford after 
_@hasty meal. Belford now has a railway 
station. It is about fifteen miles from 
Berwick, and there Grizel Cochrane ar- 
rived about #ix o’clock in the morning. 

She had not much difficulty in finding 
the inn at which the post carrier stayed. 
Ho she rode up boldly, dismounted, 
stabled her horse, as there was no one to 
do it for her, and then walked into the 
house, where she found a woman seated in 
the kitchen. 

“Hush!” cried the 
asleep!" She pointed to a kind of cup 
board at the farther end of the great 
kitchen, where upon a bed, the shutter- 
flaps closed, slept the man who had been 
riding many hours with the despatches 
and mails, 

Grizel sat down and looked about her in 
silence. Then she asked in a whisper who 
the person was who was sleeping. This, 
she said, 80 as to be certain of the man. 

“The post,’ was the reply. ‘There's 
his coat and his pistols, you see,’”’ 

Grizel saw them, but she did not see the 
mail bags anywhere. She could not search 
the house, How could she find the bags? 
for she wanted them—-her object being to 
open them and to extract the warrant for 
her father’s execution, If she could do 
this the execution must be delayed, and 
meantime perhaps Father eters would in- 
terfere. A bold plan, but one very un- 
likely to succeed, What could she do? 
The old woman remained on guard. 

Grizel had some food, but she did not 
drink ale. The old woman grumbled, and 
placed a jug of water on the table. The 
girl explained that she could not drink 
ale, but if the hostess (who was the only 
person visible) would draw some fresh 
water, (irizel would be satisfied. 

“T will pay you the price of the ale fora 
draught of fresh cold water,’ she said; 
‘this is flat and stale. Draw meé some, 
sparkling and clear, good hostesa,’’ 

The woman, smiling at the pert and 
pretty youth, as she thought him, and ap- 
peased by the promise of payment for the 
water, went off to fetch it from the yard. 
No sooner was her back turned than Crizel 
opened the doors of the bed cupboard and 
saw the man, a heavy fellow, fast asleep 
with the mail bags under his head ! 

Here wasa disappointment. She could 
not possibly open them, and she could 
never hope to possess the warrant. As 
sheturned away, she caught sight of the 
pistols and just managed to withdraw the 
charges from them as the old woman was 
coming back. (irizel did not know what 
todo even then, but she was thinking 
hard. 

At length she could find no excuse to 
stay longer. It was eight o’clock, and the 
nan was asleep still. (irizel had made up 
her mind. She paid her bill liberally, 
asked a few questions about the postinan, 
and then rode away, taking a round which 
brought her into Belford again, just as the 
mall carrier was trotting away with his 
bags. 

The girl quickly came up with him, and 
entered into conversation as they rode 
northwards together towards serwick. 

The postman was agreeable, and Cirizel 
chatted, asking questions, and trying to 
tind some means to get the papers. 

“There are many important letters in 
your bags, | warrant,’ she remarked. 

“Indeed, yes! Warrants truly, for trai- 
tors to the king, belike!’’ 

**] should like to see them,”’’ said (rizel. 

‘“There’s many a one who will be sorry 


hostess, ‘he’s 





EVENING POST. 


l’d be sorry to shoot you, my pretty lad, 
but that! certainly will do if you arrest | 
me. Let go my bridle,” he said, drawing | 
a pistol. 

“Not till I have the bags,” replied Grizel 
firmly, though she was full of fear. Sup- 
pose the pistols had been reloaded ! 

The postman raised bis pistol, and pulled 

the trigger. The flind snapped, but no 
explosion followed. He cast the useless 
weapon from him, and snapped the other 
with a like result, as Grizel held her pistol 
to his cheek, and demanded the bags. 
The man jeaped down in a second, and 
sought to attack her from behind, but 
Grisel at once rode on with both horses 
and bags, 80 the postman was outwitted. 

“Go back,” cried Grisel, ‘Return again 
in two hours. In yonder wood you will 
find your mails and your steed, Retire, 
or I shall shoot.” 

It was a lonely road; the man saw there 
was no help for it, and did as Cirizel bade 
him, feeling very crestfallen and angry. 
But he could not help himself. He re- 
turned in the direction of Belford while 
Grizel rode into the wood, opened the 
mail-bags, and quickly tound the official 
papers, which were easily recognised, 
and her father’s death-warrant, 

She tore up all the warrants, of which 
there were several, and then refastened 
the bags, placed them on the saddle again, 
and tethered the horse to a tree. 

The intrepid girl then rode into Ber- 
wiok, and halted at her nurse’s cottage. 
There she burnt the fragments of the 
death-warrants, dressed once again in her 
female garments, rode back all the way to 
Edinburgh unrecognized, and next day 
again visited Sir John, and told him all, 

_ * * * * * 

The delay in the execution succeeded, 
The priest was bribed with five thousand 
pounds, and the new warrant was not 
issued. Sir John was released, and lived 
for some years after. 

His brave daughter married a gentle- 
nan named Ker, but not until years later 
was the young “highwayman” who 
robbed the mails and so saved her father's 
life, identified with Mistress Grizel Ker, 
the youthful daughter of Sir John Coch- 
rane of Ochiltree, 

And the postinan found his letter-bags 


after all. 
OOS 


Girsy SUPERSTITIONS.—If a gipsy meets 
a woman upon entering a town, he looks 
upon it as a piece of good luck and a sign 
that he wiil collect plenty of alms, If, on 
the contrary, he encounters a man, he will 
get nothing, and will probably meet with 
misfortune besides, 





No gipsy girl would listen to a nightin- 
gale singing when in company with her 
lover; if she did, it would denote a separa- 
tion, 

To see awolf both atthe same time is 
the greatest luck that can befall a gipsy 
pair. 

Birds seem, as arule, to bring misfor- 
tune, 


will always be quarreling. 

If geese or ducks fly across the path, the 
husband will be ground under the heel of 
his wife and wer female relatives. 

A flock of sparrows is a sign that the 
lover of the bride and the bridegroom will 
soon vanish. 

Ravens or crowsat a wedding denote 
approaching poverty. 

If the birds fly to the right, the wife will 
soon tireof the union; if to the 
husband will tire of the wife. 

A tiock of sheep brings luck; a herd of 
goats, misfortune, 

A dog, adonkey, a cow are all signs of 
good fortune, 





to see them, young sir.’’ 

‘But I want to see them,”’ cried Grizel. 
“T must look into the bags. I do not want 
to steal the letters!’’ 

“You want to see them! Then want 
will be your master, young jackanapes! 
A fine thing! You're a bold lad to talk 
thus; and such nonsense, too!’’ 

“] am tin earnest,” replied  Crizel, 
‘‘Ligten. I must have those mails for an 
hour. 
come back, and you will find the bags in 
yonder wood.” 





‘Oh, if it’s earnest, here's 


Give them to me, and in that time | 


my answer, 


young pair are « sign of great riches, 
If a gipsy girl wishes to know how soon 


she will marry, she whispers in the ear of | 


the first donkey she meets, “Shall | soon 
| have a husband ?”’ 


Ifthe donkey moves its ears, the girl | 


knows that she will marry almost immed- 
iately. 
shakes its head, it will besome time be- 
fore she gets a husband. 
ee ee 

Wk talk of forgetting. As a matter of 
fact, we never forget anything. An im- 
made upon the mind remains 
The romance is gone that 


pression 
there for ever. 


the young man adored, the ij 


usion has 
‘ 


perished that deluded the maider but th 


mn; out 1€ 


ress has n eacl a86 remained, and 
Ww remain beyond any efta 
‘?pen a iong-locked drawer and run your 
eyes overa letter which you have not 
read for years, and see how réadily the 
voices of the dead and songs of other years 
come back to you. In many other ways 
the impressions of the past are @anil 
| produced, sia 


ng aichnemy 


If a cock crows when a marriage proces. | 


sion is passing, it denotes that the couple 
recently came across a ‘‘mob” of them about 


left, the | 


Doves or swallows crossing the path of a | 


If, on the contrary, the animal | 
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THE WORLD'S HAPPEN iN 


Brazil grows 
the world. 


The major general of th 
salary of om - F — Rete & 


London has 40 restaurants in whieh 
only vegetable food ta « rved, 


An eye the upper lid of which Passes 
hort ul h mental 
— y across tha pupil indicates 


The name of the stormy petrel ig de. 
rived from St, Peter, beca the appea: 
to walk on the water, se “= 


Edison prophecies that in ten years 
horseless carriages will be the rule, and 
horse-propelled vehicles the exception, 


The Russian soldier is more heg 
burdened than any other, A foot soldier fo 
the army of the Czar carries over 68 pounds, 


In Egypt the natives believe thet 
crocodiles cry and moan like men in @ 
in order to attract and make a prey ot the yn. 
wary. 


There is a shellfish in the Mediter. 
ranean which produces a good quality of silk 
Fabrics have been manufactured from it, but 
only as curtosities, 


Frau Emilie Kempin, Doctor of Laws, 
is the first woman lawyer in Berlin. She has 
opened her office in the fashionable street of 
U nter den Linden, 


A Lewiston man who picked up a gold 
ring on the street the other day, took it home 
and found, by singular coincidence, that it 
belonged to his wife. 


A Hoosier cow devoured a rubber 
coat In an effort to make its milk water-proof, 
It is needless to surmise that the animal was 
the property of a dairyman, 


The courts of Missouri decide that s 
teacher has control over a child from thetime 
it loaves a parent to the time of its returning, 
including the time to and from school, 


The finest shaving-brushes are manv- 
factured from badgers’ hair, and “camel's 
hair’ brushes are turned out in great quantt- 
ties from squirrels’ tails and from the hair 
that grows inside the ears of oxen, 


More than 100,000 pairs of bvota will 
be saved by the changesin the British army 
regulations, by which the soldiers may wear 
their shoes until they are used up, instead of 
having a new pair issued at stated inter- 
vals. 


A flock of 2300 sheep at Churehill, 
Nev., were stampeded one day last week, In 
some way twocolumns of the frightened ant- 
nals came together, and 360 sheep were 
smothered, their bodies having been piled ap 
tou height of six feet. 


A blue bottle-nosed whale, measuring 
2 feet in length, was discovered off Hartle 
pool, England, recently. The crew of the 
trawler Shanklin drove the whale in between 
the piers, and there secured it, eventually 
bringing it to the fish quay. 


At Chamberlain, 8. D., there isan 
artesian well which sends up 4500 gallons of 
water aminute, And there are other wells in 
the neighborhood which bring the total flow 
to some 20,000,000 gallons daily. The water {s 
used for supplying electric light and power 
and for irrigation, 


Some idea of the immense number of 
rabbits in Australia may be gathered from 
the fact that a manin the northern territory 


four miles wide, and as close as they could 
run together, Some parts of the country are 
so honeycombed with furrows that it is hardly 
safe to ride or drive. 


France is one of the best paved coun- 
tries in the world. The first Napoleon {- 
stituted and carried out a road system whieh 
gave France the roads which are lasting 
monuments to the Napoleonic foresight and 
shrewdness. These roads, always passable 
and reaching all the centres of population, 
are competitors of the railways. 


| 
| 
| An estate that was worth $20,000) 
| when {it got into the law courts 25 years 4% 
was settled last week in Los Angeles, Cal. 
| The estate was ieft by Encarnacion Buelna, 
| in 1870, There was nobody to claim the © 
cents that remained when the public ad- 
| ministrator offered it in the Superior — 
| lust week, and the Judge made an order @ 
recting that it be paid into the county treas 
ury. 
Dealers in bicycles are authority for 
the statement that the business aspect of the 
bicycle trade has materially changed during 
the past year. Instead of the man gee 
consisting in dealing with men’s wheels, 42 
| the contrary is true. Dealers are now doing 
| their utmost to attract the eye of the women, 
and it is announced that before lone there 
will be three wheels sold for women where 
one will be sold for men. 


A certain New York newspaper an- 


. ytion 
nounces that Ohio ts considering the sdor ner 
‘ 1 
fa ove scheme for the execu’ “ { 
y which, it is 4imed, death W™ 
, frering 
ter time and wit By 
— unging elect / 
rusher 
this device the doomed man’s nea ex 
‘ an 
ina helmet. The mere thought 0 {ple © 
nossib 
ecution is revolting, and it is puto g the 
»Aictip 
believe that such a method of int! 
that in any 


id advocates 


death penalty should fir jon in tbe 


civilized or even semi-civilized nat 
| world. 
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A MEMORY SONG. | 


BY w. W. L. 





A memory song is floating 
Around my heart to-night 

And all my soul with gladness, 
Thrills with a sweet delight. 


The shadows all have vanished, 
That lingered by my side; 

Love wreathes my life in beauty, 
As to my arms you glide. 


LEFT-HANDEDNESS. 

in all communities left-handed indi- 
yiduals seem to occur, in somewhat 
varying proportions. One of the pre- 
vailing ideas about right-handedness is 
that it is merely a matter of training, 
and that left-handed individuals have 
become 8o either from want of care on 
the part of nurses and parents, or from 
imitation of some other person. 

In many children, the preference for 
one hand is shown from a very early 
age, before the child has learned to 
handle anything but the very simple 
toys, and therefore before training can 
have caused a preference at all. Move 
than this, the experience of left-handed 
persons is on record in whom the pe- 
culiarity has been early noticed and com- 
bated, but without the slightest effect. 

In the case of one child, both whose 
parents were left handed, we are told: 
‘His mother, accordingly, watched his 
early manifestations of the same ten- 
dency, and employed every available 
means to counteract it. His left hand 
was bound up or tied behind him; and 
this was persevered in until it was 
feared that the left arm had been per- 
mavently injured. Yet all proved vain. 
The boy resumed the use of the left 
hand as soon as the restraint was re- 
moved,’’ 

It must not be supposed that all per- 
suns, whether right or left handed, have 
so strong an instinctive preference for 
one hand as this, 

The lower limbs are much less closely 
controlled by the will than the upper; 
in walking and running, which are by 
lar their most frequent and important 
uses, their movements are to a very 
large extent instinctive and automatic, 
and are, moreover, much more sym- 
metrical than the movements of the 
upper limbs. Nevertheless, one foot is 
venerally used in preference to the other 
in such movements as digging (hence 
sometimes called the spade foot), in 
hopping, in making a leap, etc. But 
there is a much less uniform preference 
for one side than in the case of the 
hand; and it by no means follows that a 
man is either right or left feoted because 
he is right-handed. 

It is well known that, though our ex- 
ternal configuration is so nearly sym- 
metrical, the arrangement of the in- 
lernal organs is very different. The heart 
lies obliquely in the chest, and more 
o the left side than the right; the liver, 
by far the heaviest of the internal 
Organs, is on the right side; the two 
lungs are differently shaped; and, more- 
over, the blood-vessels supplying the 
two sides, especially in the upper re- 
vious of the body, are differently dis- 
posed. It is uatural that these irregu- 
larities of arrangement should have 
been thought, in some way or other, to 
supply the explanation, 

Much ingenuity has been expended in 
forming theories which conneot the use 
of the right hand with the disposition 
of the viscera, and the consequent situa- 
tion of the centre of gravity a little to 
the right of the centre of the body. But 
there is a very simple method of put- 
ling not merely the theories, but the 
fact to the proof. 

Individuals are occasionally met with 
‘in whom there is transposition of the 








such individuals ought to be left-handed. | 
Occasionally they have been found to be 
80; but by no means generally; the co- 
existence of the conditions seems to be 
merely a coincidence, 

Similarly with regard to the arrange- 
ment of the blood-vessels supplying the 
brain and the upper limbs, it is ndt 
found that reversal of the usual arrange- 
ment is associated with left-handedness, 
as must be the case were the unsym- 
metrical arrangement the cause of right- 
handedness. 

There is, however, one extremely 
curious and interesting instance of want 
of symmetry in the bodily functions, 
which is not merely analogous to right- 
handedness, but closely linked with it. 
The nervous machinery normally con- 
nected with speech is situated on one 
side of the brain only. So intimate is 
the relation of this subject to right- 
handedness that we must consider it in 
some detail. 

It is well known that each side of the 
brain is connected with the movements 
and sensations mainly on the opposite 
side of the body; the right brain moves 
the left arm and leg, and vice versa. 
Now, cases are not infrequent in which, 
with or without ‘‘a shock,’’ or at least 
some degree of obvious loss of muscular 
power on the right side of the body, the 
faculty of recalling and reproducing 
spoken words is totally or almust totally 
lost. Such loss of speech is technically 
called aphasia. 

It was first shown some thirty-five 
years ago, by a French physician, that 
this particular symptom is associated 
with damage to a limited and very deli- 
nite part of the brain-substance on the 
left side, which has since been known, 
in honor of its discoverer, as Broca’s 
convolution, 

When the power of speech has thus 
been lost, it is possible, if the mental 
faculties are not otherwise damaged, to 
acquire it again, by just such a course 
of training and practice as the chiid 
passes through in learning to speak at 
first, even where Broca’s convolution 
has been so damaged as to be quite in- 
capable of performing its functions. 

In such a case, the portion of the 
brain on the right side corresponding to 
Broca’s convolution is capable of taking 
up its work; but only by being educated 
to do so, just as the damaged portion of 
the brain had been originally. If after 
this the power of speech is lost again, 
by damage to the right side similar to 
that which had impaired the left, there 
is no hope of its being restored a second 
time. 

It is thus clear that there are two 
organs or portions of the brain capable 
of controlling speech; and that under 
ordinary circumstances only one of them 
is trained to do so, the other lying fal- 
low. All the education is given to one 
favored side, and all the work is done 
by it; but the neglected one, if called by 
necessity to undertake the work, can be 
trained to do it, and. to do it, appar- 
ently, as satisfactorily as the other. 


Brains of Bold, 


A man who is not ashamed of him- 
self need not be ashamed of his early condi 
tion. 

The duty of criticism is neither to 
depreciate nor dignify by partial representa- 
tions. 

Scandal, like the Nile, is fed by in- 
numerable streams; but it is extremely dff- 
ficult to trace it to its source. 


Courteousness and firmness may be 
fast friends. The respect due to others 1s 
closely allied to the respect due to self. 

When you give, take to yourself no 


credit for generosity, unless you deny your- 
sel something in order that you mnay give. 








viscera—that is, in whom the heart in- 
nes to the right side, and the liver 

5 on the left; in fact, the internal 
O8 are placed as they would be in 
BI rdipary pers 0 , a 

a sd | 5 


i the internal organs is the caus« 
right-handedness in most people, all ! 


The great truth that needs to be 
taught to every child, impressed upon every 
youth, and established in every mind is that 
the basis of appiness °s iOy ty to trutl 


Ww 1 a ex 


voluntarily ¢ 
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When love is blind, marriage is a suc- 
cessful oculist. 


The longer and drier table linen is 
ironed the better it looks. 


The girl who becomes engaged this 


your isan object of suspicion. 


The greater your secret is the more 
liable your confidant is to tell it, 


In Massachusetts it is shown by statis- 


tics that women are longer-lived than men. 


Sendiug prettily worked, comfortable 
slippers toa single gentieman is a strong hint. 


The woman who neglects her ,hua- 
band’s shirt front is no longer the wife of his 
bosom. 

It is better to be laughed at for not 
being married, than to be unable to laugh be- 
cause you are, 


Miss Pullman gets $10,000 a year for 
naming her father’s cars; so there's a great 
deal in a name, 


Glass in oven door is a new contri- 
vance, It enables cooks to watch the food 
without opening the doors. 


Mrs, Banks: Have you any trouble in 
getting servants? Mrs. Rivers: No; I've bad 
five in the last two weoks. 


Indiana records the death of Alfred 
Glover, aged 76, whose mark of distinction 
was that he was never seen to laugh. 


A fond husband boasts that his wife 


is so industrious that when she has nothing 
else to do she sits and knits her brows. 


**Too much girls!’ a very small boy 
readily replied on being asked how he had on 
joyed himself at his first children’s party. 


‘*What is love!’’ asks a correspondent, 
Love, my friend, is thinking that you and the 
girl can be an eternal picnic to each other, 


When taking the ashes out of the 
grate, open the window and shut the door; 
this will cause the dust to goup the company. 


He, putting on the ring: So glad you 
like opal! Many girls are afraid of ’om! She, 
suspiciously: How do you know? He: Tried 
‘om. 

The look on any married woman’s 
face should convince the girls that the men 
are not worth the oxertion necessary to catch 
One, 

A Chicago woman has been arrested 
because she was found on the street praying 
that the heavens might open and pour down 
whisky. 

The Empress of liussia owns an 
ermine mantle valued at $50,000, Lt was a pres 
ent from her subjects living in the province 
of Khersen. 


When do we begin to love people ¢ 
When they begin to let us look tnto their 
hearts, and their hearts are found to be worth 
looking into. 


“The church,’’ wrote a reporter of a 
fashionable wedding, “was decorated with 
tall palms and Iilfos—which also formed the 
bride's bouquet.” 


**Your dress,”’ said a husband to his 
fashionable wife, “will never please the men.’ 
“| don't dress to please mon,” was the reply, 
“but to worry other women.” 


lt was anew bunco game attempted 
by u Belfast, Mo., genius, who cut the names 
off a petition twoor three years old and pasted 
them on his latest scheme before the city 
yoverninent, 


Early widowhood appears to be the 
sad destiny of inany mnembers of the Hritish 
royal family. The Queen herself was wid 
owed at 42, the Empress Frederick at 44, the 
Princess Beatrice at 39 


It was said that Millais couldn’t be 
elected President of the Koyal Academy be 
cause he married a divoreed woman. Which 
shows that the British matron has lost her in 
fluence upon British art. 


Little Eleanor, three years old, has a 
new clouk with «a breast-pocket Ir it. The 
other day, as she was going up to town with 
her mother, she exclaimed, “Oh, mamma, | 
have a hole in my up-stairs pocket!” 


Two months ago a horse and lap robe 
were stolen from Jonathan Davis, of Green 
ville, Ga. Last week Mr. Davis was asked by 
his brother-in-law, in Macon, to run over and 
look at # fine horse he had bought. Mr. Davis 
went and found that it was his horse, and that 
the man who had sold it to his brother-in-law 
bad thrown tn the lap robe. 


In Dakota queer wedding gifts are in 
vogue. Following is 4 list of presents re 
ceived at a recent wedding: A buli pup, a 
yellow dog, 4 water spantel, a mmeerschaum 
pipe and tobacco pouch, a good shotgun, a 
powte knife, arifie, three dogs, a faime rooster, 
one fiddle, one bunjo, One spotted pup, one 





English mastiff anda palr of silver mounted 
pistols, 

An Iowa woman recently gota ver- 
dict in a breach of promise suit awarding her 
$) damages In the trial it was shown thatthe 
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7 FRasculinities. 


You can’t afford to lose your temper 
every time you havo reason to. 


You can always tell whether a man is 
married or single by giving him a baby to 
hold, 

It is said that there are fully one hun- 
dred ox-priests tn the ranks of the cab drivers 
of Parts, 

An Ohio justice fined a little girl $10 
and costs and sent her to jatl five days for 
whispering tn church, 


If the old fellows were as wild when 
young as they clatm to have been, how much 
better the world has grown! 


A man is seldom s0 absent-minded 
that he forgets who the people are that owe 
him small sums of money. 


In Paris it is required that every 
vehicle traversing its stroets at night, if only 
a wheelbarrow, shall carry a lantern. 


Every woman regards the confession 
ot a young man that he ts striving to bea 
better man as equivalent to a proposal 


The letters in the various alphabets 
of the world vary from twelve to W@W. tn num 
ber, Tho Sandwich Islanders’ alphabet has 
twelve, the Tartartan 2, 


General Horace Vorter’s latest motto 
is that the first half of a man's life is spent in 
gotting his name into the papers, and the last 
half ina straggle to keep it out 


An ill-natured man being seen to 
Diush, 1¢ was asked what the Cause was, “Oh, 
said a witty lady, “the cross old creature hap 
poned to smille, and he feels ashamed of tt 


»(©ount Maygre, the dwart husband of 
Mrs. Torn Thumb, bas ordered a bieyele. His 
height ts 30 Inches, and the bleycle, which ts 
to be made to order, will weigh less than to 
pounds, 


Some men are arrogant because of 
thelr ancestors, and many another nian shows 
the sume feoling through the bellef that tin 
descendants will trace thelr ancostry buck te 
him with pride, 


“Mr. Insite, give the class your iden 
of optimist and pesstmtist."” “Yous, at An 
Optitnist is a man who is happy when he's 
miserable, and #« possimist ts «a man whe is 
mitsernble whon he's happy.” 


Mark Twain is a most inveterate bil 
liard player, He will drop any amusement or 
occupation to indulge tno bits favorite yarns 
At tes edd Carat bees WHIT policy aedl rodpedi® sareed aad thie 
next day if he can fnd an Opponent, 


Columbia, Ky., has a practically un 
educated Baptist prencher who can recite 
ovory Chapter in the Bible. Tt ts sata that one 
can call forany chapter, and this preaches 
will recite it in its entirety with the yrentest 
GUSH, 


A lawyer of Biddeford, Me., is af 
flictod with aw pecullar manta fou collecting 
lamps Of all sorts, His craze cost litt a wreut 
deal of money, and he deelaroes that he ts 
aware of the folly of it, butts entirely umatite 
to resist It. 


A remarkable feat in moving was suc 
cossfully accomplished tn Chicayo recently 
when a Jarge stone church, with wm tiesatye 
square tower, Was Jacked up from its founda 
tion and moved « distance of Nifty foot te as 
other lot, 


A monument to the second wite «1 
Lawrence Washington has recently been 
covered ina church di Bent, Highland, 
proves that Washtinyvton was descended (15 
the founder of Ballol Colleve, at Oxford, ane 
the brother of John Baltol, King of Scotluid 

Mrs. Blaine has a collection of twenty 


presentation yavels received by the late 


Jumes G. Blaine while Speaker of the Moun: 
Mis. Kandall has fourteen peuker Meeod 4 
quite a large collection of wavels received 
during his fortiner torm, and has had half a 
| dozen viven to him slnee the present ms iw 
bevan. 

Suitor: Respected sir, you must not 
be surprised atiny calling upon you th eve 
ing dress. The reason ix a serious One ar eT 
in love with your daughter, and have come to 
apply for het line stern parent, a millite 
alre: Bless me, | feel Livnly honored; but d 


have three daughters, which of therm ta it you 
are in love with? Sultor Whichever you 
please, y 

All Hail Matrimony!—Itis; Hotcakes, 
comfortable alippers, smoking coffee, kind 
words, buttons, redeemed stockings, boat 
jacks, happiness, et 
Sheet tron quilts, blue noses, frosty roors, les 


Stnyle Dlessednens I 


inthe pitcher, unregenerated Inen, heelles 


|} socks, COffes sweetened with feleles, yvutty 


percha bise uflte, flabby steak, dull razor 
corns, coughs, and colles, rhularh, ileery 
ete, 
He: At last we are alone, and | have 
|; an opportunity to speak I aver beens meses ke 
fog this moment for days and days, for ! 
something to 1y to you ‘s 0 Mv 


Harkins He: I wi 
haps have not t 
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Latest Fashion Phases. 


The new ecru embroideries shown for 
trimming batiste gowns are very elaborate 
in design and much more beautiful than 
any we have had before, They come in 
various widths of insertion and edging to 
match, and in very open patterns, which 
can be applied like ace. 

Tho new lawns and dimitios are exoceed- 
ingly pretty, with flowered stripes in soft, 
faded colors, and plain stripes of color on 
a white ground. Swiss muslins, too, are 
quite new in design, with lines of color and 
Dresden bouquets scattered all over them 
in addition to the usual white dots, 

Yellow in all the shades from a delicate 
tintto the bright screaming red-yellow 
similar to the old fashioned flame color, is 
firstin the list of fashionable colors for the 
coming season, But as no special shade 
ever rules the day in fashion, so there are 
vo end of new greens mixed with blue, 
lovely rose tints, marine and Neapolitan 
blues and metallic gray, which make a 
pretty background for flowered and Per- 

All the viclet shades and 
blue, with posoock or plum 
In fact, the scheme of 


sian denigna. 
pretty dark 
tinta, will be worn. 
color la the same as 
variations in shading 
A new atyle of applique 
of several thicknesses of 
crepe arranged in handsome patterns on 
light-colored silk. Small are 
introduced into some of the new embroid 
Ficelle lace studded 


ever, with endless 
trimming is 
made reach 


diamonds 


eries with fine effect. 
wilh turquoise and diamonds 
the yoke of white and colored chillon 
wainta. 

The sbirt waist of Iso6 certainly justifies 
its name morothan any which have ap- 
peared before, since it has a» wide standing 
collar and culls of white linen buttoned on 
like those on a toan'’s shirt. Madras cloth 
in black and while stripes and ecru batiste 
Ince Riripes are very 


is used for 


with colored dots on 
and in addition 


cotored law, 


popular for these waists, 
there is tho usual variety of 
Causbric and cheviol, 

New warp printed taflota silks are mere 
bromutiful in 
tallota 
it is 


Vague ws lo pattern and more 
coloring than ever, and iridesoont 
with Mario Antoinette desivos upoo 
very eflective. Among olher now silks are 
Persian brocades, glossy corded silks and 
Dremien silka wilh ashadowy over woay 
very prettily. 

buttons will 


ing which softens the colors 

Fancy buckles, clasps 
rotain their popularity through the spring, 
aud fancy gold plated belts an ineh wide, 
Pattoris, saomie 


ana 


in yroal variety of Oligroe 
times wel wilh imitation jewels, are worn, 
and also the plain #0 6fleclive 
with dark velvet coals, 

Real Valenciennes lace is in 
mand than ever, and is used for (rituming 


gold taanial 
Krealer doe 


jabots, ruchbes, collars, Chetiisetlor and all 
sorts of neck Wear, 
breneh tallor miade 
full bows wen 
front 


CostuMeN are tinde 
elaborately 


with frog 


with very short 
braided and = trimmed in 
buttons, and the skirts are also braided, 

bo worn well tilted 
fashion for 


Spring hate are to 
over the eyes, as has 


some time now, and the hair must 


been the 
havea 


more fluffy and uncombed appearance 
than everto give the required breadth 
below. 


The coat which bids fair to be most worn 
through the spring is a short loose-backed 
Jacket banging straight from a yoke, and 
one style is made with three box plats in 
the back and plaited epaulets over the 
sleeves, 

A useful and stylish gown has the skirt 
of soap-blue cloth made with two plaits on 
the hips, each plait being held in position 
by six Persian buttons, It is lined through- 
out with silk. 

The full blouse of faney check velvet, in 
black, blue and threads of gold color, 
turns back to form charming revers and 
oollar of the blue cloth, llned with silk and 
ornamented with Persian buitons, Two 





Another gown is made of beige cloth, 
trinsmed with white cloth elaborately 6m- 
broidered with silver paillettes, sable fur 
and white satin ribbon, The nine-gored 
skirt, falling in many pretty folds to the 
foot, is finished without adornment. 

The snugly fitted bodice, both at the 


back and front, has a square yoke of the 
embroidered cloth, bordered with fur. A | 





buttons adorn either side of the front at | 


the base of the revers, The 
cloth is trimmed in the centre 
silk embroidery, while 


with black 


vest of blue | 


box plait of beige cloth ornaments the 
centre of the front from the yoke to the 
belt, enriched on either side by a band of 
embroidered whive cloth, The belt 


of the front under a large rosette bow of 
the same, The embroidered collar band 
is headed by a full frill of white lace. The 
log-of-mutton sleeve is trimmed with a 
gauntiet cuff of white cloth, garnished at 
the edge with a narrow embroidery. 

The brown velvet toque is enriched at 
the right side by « large bow of beige-col- 
ored ribbon. 
caughtup and 
white lace, 

A very swart gown of heliotrope cloth 
is trimmed with Paisley velvet, wink tail, 


trimmed with @ 


The beck part 18 slightly | 
bow of | 


| strain and put it over the fire once more. 
of | 
white satin ribbon fastens at the left side | 





| teacupful of good milk, and 


white satin aud white lace, The full far- 
lng skirt is perfectly plalu. 
The fitted bodice has a box plaitof the | 


front, and an over-voest of 
velvet, which is cut in 
Open square 


in the 

Paisioy 
quite anew fashion, with an 
at the neck, and connected across the bust 
by a band of the broche, and is entirely 
edged with mink tah, The open square is 
filled in atthe throat with white satin, 
covered with white lace, The belt is black 
satin, The white satin collar band has @ 
turn-over collar of Paisley velvet. The 
large sleeve is quite novel and uew, having 
two slashings on the outside of each pull, 
through which appears some heliotrope 
velvet. Each slashing is embellished by 
along seallop of the Paisley velvet, the 
some stylist: wiaterial reappearing at the 
cutts, thus completing a very chic after- 
noon gown, which is quite essential at this 


cloth 
broche 


Konson Of Lhe your, 

Another attractive gown Is made of dark 
mreen velvet. The skirtis very full, but 
quite plat. 

The perfectly tilling bodice has # sexam- 
lows back, while the fronts are titted by a 
single plait, which Is arranged as «a fold on 
either side and opens to display a full vest 
of white satin. A band of sable fur starts 
from (Le shoulders, close to the arm-hole, 


| this is poured 


| walter, 


| ear; if a bissing sound 


descends to the bust at the edge of the vest, | 


then asconds at an angle for three inches, 
from whence it again descends in astraight 
line tothe belt Three cut steel 


buttons | 


adorn the edge of the vest between the bust | 


and belt. The velvet collar has the upper 
edge encircled with sable fur, ‘The belt is 
of gold ribbons, The sleeve is cut leg-of- 
mutton shape, finished with # bang of fur, 

A toque to inateh, with a plume of black 
feathers, looks exceeding well with this 
swell gown, 





Odds aud Ends, 


ON A VARIETY OF SUBJECTS, 


Quick Loal Cake,—F ive cups of thour, 
one and one half cups of butter, four eggs, 
beaten separalely; two and one-half cups 
of sugar, one and one half cups of milk, 
one-half wineglass of rum, warmed ina 
little of the milk, scant one-half teaspoon. 
ful of soda, dissolved in a little of the 
milk, three quarters of a pound of raisins; 
flavored with mace. Beat the whites of 
the eggs to a still froth and add alternately 
with the flour, 

Spanish Paths —Two 
four of wutter, five of flour, one gill of 
water, three eggs, a pinch of salt. Take 
water, sugar and butter and let them come 
toascald. Stir in the flour with a wooden 
spoon till thoroughly mixed. Then set 
away to cool. When cool, beat in one egg 
ata time till thoroughly mixed. Butter 
slightly a sheet of paper and drop on with 
a spoon about six puffs, and lower on the 
paper into boiling fat. This same mix- 
ture can be put into the oven and baked 


ounces of sugar, 


| for cream cakes, 


the cloth collar | 


band and overbanging frill at the sides are | 


garnished in the same way. The crushed 


belt is of plain black velvet. The full 
gigot sleeves of fancy velvet are finished 
atthe hand with a pointed cloth cuff em- 
broidered with biack silk. This bodice 
would be very eflective made of summer 
fabrics, with removable collar, cuffs, vest 
and revers of white pique and trimmed 
with white pearl buttons 
ie ¢ fe 4 ~ f piv. 7 vw“ 
x Kren [ 
” are ule ack j 


| sprinkled 


Oyster Cutlets.~—Oyster cutlets are ex- 
cellent as a course for aluncheon. To 
make them, chop very fine a balf pint of 
oysters, Soak two tablespoonfuls of crack- 
er crumbs in the oyster liquor and mix 
with the prepared oysters and a cupful of 
the white meat of chicken, chopped fine, 
Piace in a saucepan over tbe fire a table 
spoonful of sugar, and when it is melted 
stir into a tablespoonful of flour. Add the 
chicken aud stir a 
ments Add two eggs, wel 


ysters and mixture 


few mo bealen 


' h 1g y al ake from the fre 


cy atter When the mix 
ob 6 uf itter a t mould 
Pack with 
on a dish 
When all the 


r with bread ruui bs 


bixture and turn out 


wilh erumbs 


| whipup the white of four eggs toa stiff 
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material bas been molded, dip the cutlets 
into beaten egg and then in crumbs. Cook | 
in boiling fat until a nice brown. Drain 
on paper. Serve very hot with the follow- 
ing sauce: Put three tablespoonfuls butter 
into a saucepan. When melted add the 
same quantity of flour and beat together. 
Add gradually one pint of white stock. 
Season with some sprigs of parsley, a piece 
of mace, one small onion and a few pepper 
Let it simmer 20 minutes, then 


oorne. 


Add half a cup of rich milk and salt to the 
taste. 

Lemon Cheesecakes.—Take two large 
lemons and rub the rind with one pound 
of loaf sugar, 8o that all the yellow part is 
removed; place the sugar in a basin, 
j ueeze the juice of the lemons over, then 
add the yolks of six eggs, and beat it all 
well up, and put it by ina jar for use; it 
will keep for years. Any flavor, such as 
vanilla or cinnamon, may be added if 
liked. When required for use, having 
made the paste and lined the tins, mix 
one tablespoonful of the mixture with a 
place a little 
in each tartiet 


Delicious Cake. — Three-quarters of a 
pound of sugar, three-quarters of acup ol 
milk, three quarters of a pound of flour, 
yolks of four oggs, whites of three, one 
teaspoonful of vanilla, half a teaspoonful 
of soda, one teaspoonful of cream tartar, 
three ounces butter melted. Place sugar 
in mixing bow! and stir in the yolks of the 
eggs, previously well beaten; add the milk 
and vanilla, sift in the soda, put a heaped 
teaspoonful of creams of tartar into the 
flour and sift both into the mixture; add 
the whites of the eggs beaten to a still 
froth, and last the melted butter, When 
in mix by thrusting the 
spoon to the bottom of the mass and bring- 
ing it up over the butter; stir it in as 
lightly as possible. The butter can be 
melted ip «a cup in a saucepan of boiling 
Have ready two round tin pans, 
well greased paper and bottoms lined with 
Greased paper. Pour the cake into these 
and bake from 50 to 6) minutes. At the 
expiration of time hold the pau near the 
is beard it is not 
sufliciently baked. The oven should be 
hot at first, then reduced to # slow, steady 
heat, If the cake browns too quickly, 
cover the top with paper. 


Frozen Plum Pudding.—Make a custard 
of one quart of milk and the yolk of four 
6gKs, Wilh acup and # half of pulverized 
white sugar. Seed and cut into pieces 
three ounces of raisins, Add three ounces 
each of citron and preserved cherries, cut 
small, Mix with fruit three ounces of 
grated chocolate, pour over these ingred- 
lents enough hot water to cover all, and 
let them simmer together until a thick 
paste is formed, stirring frequently. In- 
siead of walter Malaga wine, which the old 
books call for, can be used if preferred. 
Next add the custard to the cooked fruit; 
also One quart Of cream sweetened with | 
five ounces of sugar favored with vanilla | 

| 





aud whipped up light. Put the cream into 
the freezer, and when it begins to harden 


| 


froth and stir in lightly. Scrape from the | 
sides constantly as it freezes, which gives 
the true consistency of the frozen pudding | 
—‘*frappe.” 


Peanut Candy.—Shell and skin three 
quarts of peanuts, put two cupfuls granu- 
lated sugarin asmall shallow saucepan 
onthe side of the range and let it melt 
slowly. As so00n as it turns brown take 
from the stove and stir in peanuts, Spread 
thin on pans to cool. 


Cabbage in Cream Nauce.—Take a me- 
dium sized fresh head of white cabbage 
and cut it in quarters, after moving the 
outer green leaves, Cut out the stem from 
the head and throw the cabbage into a 
kettle of boiling water. Let it cook for 10 
minutes; then remove it with a skimmer 
and put itintocold water to cool. After 
this the unpleasant odor so noticeable in 
cooking cabbage disappears, When the 
cabbage is cold, chop it fine, season it with 
salt and pepper and add two large table- 
spoonfuls of butter mixed with an even 
tablespoonful of flour and a pint of milk. | 
Let the cabbage simmer slowly for three- 
qUarters of an hour and then serve. Such 
a dish of cabbage served witb a piece of 
fresh beef, braised with Vegetables till it is 
thoroughly tender, gives a dinner an epi- 
cure might enjoy. The meat has had al! 





ts juices carefully saved by browning 
& SIDA port i stock & process 
te Similar to roasting By this method 
> 7 >? 7 ' 
a née liquor in wl the meat is COoOOoOKed 


The farmer’s 
roast is similar to the French 


is Saved for the gravy pot 


braise and is 
& process in 6very way superior tothe ex. | 





travagant method of boiling Meat whey 
the best parts of the beef are soaked out 
the water. ” 


Taffy.—Two cupfuls of mOlasses, 
cupfuls of brown sugar, three fourths of 
cupful of butter. Boll until it hardeos is 
water; then stirin a pinch of soda, Pou 
thin on buttered tins to cool, 


Try a pail of cold water to urify 
of the room. ° the air 


Grease spots may be removed from wall 
paper by putting clean blotting P&per over 
them and pressing it with a hot flatiron, 


Black kid gloves are sometimes a 
of annoyance cn account of little 
streaks at the seams. This troubie will by 
diminished by coloring a little salsd Oil 
with black ink, then rub this Over the 
white places with @ feather; dry quickly 
outside the window. 

Cold storage for clothes fs the latest nov. 
elty in the big downtown refrigerators ip 
the New York dry goods district The 
idea is to get rid of the moths, 

The best way to setthe dye of black 
lisle thread howe is to put a couple of goog 
pinches of common salt in the Washing 
water, 

Cultivate the habit of breathing through 
the nose and taking deep breaths, It this 
habit were universal there is little doubt 
that pulmonary affections would be de 
creased one-half. An English physician 
calls attention to the fact that deep and 
forced inspiration will seep the entire 
body in a glow in the coldest weather, no 
matter how thinly one may be clad, 


Bake cottage pudding in gem or pop- 
over pans, thus giving to each person an 
tudividual pudding. This way not only 
adds to the attractiveness of this simple 
but popular dish, but conserves its light 
ness, if, as often happens, a careful hostess 
attempts to cutthe pudding with a steel 
knife when hot from the oven. The usual 
sauce accom panies the individual serving. 


Corks that bave been steeped in vaseline 
aro an 6xcellent substitute for glass stop- 
pers. Acidin no way affects them, and 
chemical fumes do not cause decay in 
them, neither do they become fixed bya 
blow or long disuse, which latter fact will 
be appreciated by t! ose who often lost time 
and temper by a ‘beastly fast stopper.” 
In short, they have all the utilities of the 
giass without its disad vantages. 


Here is the correct way to carvea fish: 
Kun a knife down the back, cutting 
through the skin. Remove the fins. Then 
cut into even pieces on one side, When 
these pieces are served remove the bones 
and cut the under side in the same way. 


Crambs spread over the tops of dishes 
should be mixed evenly with melted dut- 
ter over the fire. Thisis a better method 
than having lumps of butter dotted over 
the crumbs af.er they are spread. When 
the sauce bubbles through the crumbs on 
top of ascallop dish the cooking is com- 
plete. 

Immediate relief may be bad in cases of 


| neuralgia by squeeaing a sponge or cloth 


out of water as hot as it can be borne, and 
applying it to the back of the neck. Acetic 
acid diluted is also most invigorating and 


| refreshing, applied to the top of the head 


and back of the neck. Fora fever-patient, 
this acid applied according to the direc 
tions on the bottle over the body, has been 
found of the greatest value, and is most 
refreshing. It gives tone to the nerves, 
and materially aids convalescence. 
a 

A Userut Poison.—The Bombay Gov- 
ernment’s analysis has been investigating 
the various poisons that are used in Indi, 
and in the course of his report he dit 
poses of the old notion that pounded glass 
is the most deadly kind of substance you 
can mix with the food of any one against 
whom you entertain a particular grudgé 
“Pounded glass,” he says, ‘is a most Use 
ful poison.”’ 

He does not, of course, mean by this 
that its assists digestion, or can safely be 
recommended as a pick-me-up after & hard 
day’s work, but that it is ‘“useful’’ in the 
sense of not doing very much barm to the 
person whose life ie aimed at and leading 
very easily to the detection on the would- 
be murderer, 

If itis pounded until it becomes very 
fine, it causes merely ‘‘sligbt discomfort,’ 
and can be detected in the first moutbful 


of the food with which it is mixed. The 
same may be said, it appears, of diamone 
lust, tiger’s whiskers hopped hair 
suct ke After a tw pe 

ack beetie-killer is as good rau 
as anything, and youcan get this at te 
nearest grocer’s. Where, | wonder, ¥ i. 


you have to go in search of tiger's 5's 
ere or diamond dust? 
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Recent Book jssues, 


“A Whirl Asunder” is a pretty love 
story, well told, by Gertrude Atherton, 
author of a number of popular short 
novels. It is beautifully printed and 
bound, and altogether makes a pleasant 
hour or two of reading. The F. A. Stokes 
Company, publishers. For sale by Wana- 


maker. 








FRESH PERIODICALS, 

For any one who wants to keep abreast 
of the best thoughts of Europe the “Eo- 
lectic Magazine” can be commended, The 
February number as usual is full of se- 
lected articles from the leading English 
magazines of the world, and each is as 
valuable as it is entertaining. Puovlished 
at New York. 

The February number of that splendid 
publication, ‘‘Music,”’ is out, and like its 
predecessors, is filled from cover to cover 
witb matter of the highest interest to all 
those having a liking for the divine art. 
Published at Chicago, 

The February “St. Nicholas’ opens with 
a little poem by Charles Lee, based upon a 
true incident in the life of Washington, 
Christine Terhune Herrick gives an in- 
teresting glimpse of “The Gibson Boy.” 
Frank Welles Calkins has an exciting 
story of a buffalo hunt with the Indians 
on the Western frontier, Jingles, poems 
and other interesting reading make an 
unusually valuable number, The Century 
Co., New York. 

Among the articles of special interest in 
the February “Century” are ‘Pope Leo 
X11], and bis Household,” by Marion 
Crawford. Henry M. Stanley retells ‘‘The 
Story of the Development of Africa” in a 
fresh way with reference to current 
events, Capt. Alfred T. Mahan, the dis- 
tinguished naval critic, contributes the 
tirst of several papers on Neison’s naval 
victories, dealing with ‘Nelson at Cape St. 
Vincent.” These are fair samples of the 
many interesting articles, The illustra- 
tions are particularly notable. For range 
and readableness the number challenges 
attention. Published at New York. 

A portrait of a comely maiden, printed 
in colors, adorns the title cover of the 
February number of the ‘Cosmopolitan 
Magazine.” As in pictures and reading 
matter—the whole number forms a pro. 


digal literary and pictorial feast. Pub- 
lished at Irvington, N. Y. 
The January number of ‘Popular 


Science” begins a new volume—thbe 80th. 
The following with other interesting ar- 
ticles are among the contents: ‘Yellow- 
stone’s Death Gulch,” ‘Astronomy With 
an Opera Glass,” ‘Mystery of Eels,’ 
“Photography in Colors,” “Hygienic 
Value of Color,’”’ “Harmfulness of Cough 
Mixtures,’’ “Influence of Odors Upon the 
Voice,” “A Subterranean City,’’ ‘*Phos- 
phoresence,’’ etc, Publisbed at New York. 


Trixy’s Lover. 


BY W. B. D. 








{HE was only a fair young creaiure, 
\ siender and sun-browned, with hazel 
eyes, and hair just of that burnished 

Unt which Raphael loved so. 

He was a pale-faced youth, with haughty 
lips, and calm, azure eyes, in the steadtest 
Kaze of which one read the giant pride 
and strong ambition that would sway the 
ian in years to come—a handsome, force- 
ful youth, perbaps a trifle selfish, perhaps 
4 thought too lordly in bearing for ail to 
like him, 

He was the heir to boundless wealth, 
broad lands, an only child, ever fondly 
chérished, ever taught that the blood in 
his young veins was the blood of heroes 
and statesmen; so, if Gerald Elden was 
very proud, who will wonder ? 

And yet he found her very sweet and 
fair, notwithstanding the fact of her being 
® poor rector’s daughter, her only dower 
that fresh, sweet face, her only pride the 
‘ingle parent left he, her only ambition to 
do any good that she found waiting to be 
done, and avoid all evil. 

The rector of a small country district, 
Mr. Lane, finding his income too small, 
‘ook occasionally a youth whom he pre- 
pared for college; and that is how these 
two met—the rector’s daughter and the 

6ir of the Eldens, 

‘Or Six months the young man pursued 

® studies of Latin and 


Greek under the 
KrOwing bronzed and strong in the 
ail 
‘ a 
SvVing wakened the young hea f 
sinore Lane, and taught it the lesson of 


a Orst, idolatrous !ove. 





"You will be true to me, sweetheart ?”’ 
he whispered, as they were parting. ‘I 
will come back for you some day. You 
will be sure ?”’ 

“I will be true,” she faltered, her sweet 
face white as death. ‘‘Whenever you come 
you will find me waiting.” 

“I know it, my dearest; and you will 
not doubt me? You will know that, once 
my Own master, I will hasten here to claim 
your promise ?’’ 

‘I will know it,” she said, in a low 
voice. ‘Should I think otherwise for an 
hour, I would die, You could not forget, 
Gerald—greatly as we are divided by dif- 
Srence of birth, you will not forget—you 
will love me always best ?”’ 

‘Best and only !”” was his answer. 

And then, with clinging embraces and 
sincerest regret on both sides, they parted. 

She heard from him regularly for a year. 
His long tender letters were life to her for 
one long year of hope; then suddenly 
they grew brief and infrequent, and at 
last Came no more; and the aun of her ex- 
istence shone for Elsinore Lane no longer. 

It was two years after that tender part- 
ing between Gerald and Elsinore thata 
stroke of paralysis laid the rector helpless 
on his couch, Six months later, the old 
man died, and his daughter, then twenty 
years of age, was left alonein a world ot 
which she knew so very little. 

Does not Heaven temper the wind to the 
shorn lamb? Heaven raised a friend for 
the delicate young orphan in her hour of 
need; and the man who was appointed to 
fill her father’s place obtained a position 
for her a8 governess, 

Young as she was she had been care- 
fully taught, and her employers were de- 
lighted with her. The little children given 
to her care learned to love her fondly; 
and but for that never dying lovein her 
heart, that passionate yearning for a sight 
of her false lover's face, she might have 
been perfectly content with her lot, 

Besides the little creatures who were 
taught by her, there was a fair daughter 
of the house—a beautiful, stately, blue 
eyed girl, sweet and pure as day-dawn— 
and her name was Beatrice Arden. 

She was betrothed, Elsinore knew, but 
her lover was not to claim her for a year; 
and while that year passed, it chanced 
tbat the governess never saw him, nor was 
his name spoken of in her presence; 
“Trixy’s lover,” the children always 
called him, 

Once, when he spenta month with the 
Ardens, Elsinore and the little ones were 
away at a farmhouse among the bills, 
where they had been sent, because tiny 
May was not strong; when they returned 
Mrs, Arden and Beatrice had gone to stop 
some weeks beside a picturesque lake, 
and in the party which they joined, there 
was “Trixy’s lover,”’ 

In the autumn they returned, and prep- 
arations were made for the bridal, which 
would take place in November. 

‘‘] am so happy!’ Beatrice said once to 
Elsinore, “I do not think there is a bap- 
pier girl in the whole world than I. You 
should see my prince, Miss Lane, and 
then you will not wonder that I have 
made an idol of him. He is so true and 
noble! I know that in his whole life he 
has spoken no single false word, cared for 
no one but me, and my heart is almost 
heavy with its weight of joy.” 

And Elsinore bent her face to hide the 
bitter drops that sprang to her eyes, while 
a prayer arose from her heart to heaven 
that Beatrice Arden might keep her love 
and faith, not lose them from life, as she 
had lost hers, 

Then came the day of the wedding. 
‘Trixy’s lover” had come for his bride, 
and Beatrice, with a new solemnity on her 
beautiful face, a new steadfastness in her 
blue eyes, surveyed her white-robed love- 
liness in a mirror. 

“Will I ever be less happy do you 
think?’’ she asked Elsinore, who was 
fastening the silken vell, and strewing 
orange blossoms along the fleeces of the 
bridal dress. 

“Will my lover ever cease to love me— 
ever wish he had not made me his wife? 
Somehow, although my trust in him is ab- 
solute, to night I have a presentiment of 
evil—a feeling as though my bappiness 
was passing from me. Can you explain 





it ?” 

“You are nervous,’’ smiled Elsinore, 
“Try to remember nothing but the fact 
that your lover is waiting for you—wait. 


ing to call you his wife! May Heaven 
avert all evil from your futuré, my dear 
r ' 
A, r 4 
a A185 “ oh é 
Are y lis 4 
‘‘] have a sharp pain in my siae it is 


nothing; I have had it occasionally for | 


years. Ah, they want you, and you om | 


quite ready! Go to your lover—go to love 
and happiness.” 

And Beatrice went—to love and happi- 
ness, leaving the girl, scarcely older in 
ber years than herself, to struggle agaiast 
the sharpness of merta! and physical pain 
—the poor orphan of the rector, who had 
so loved Gerald Elden that the years had 
not taught her forgetfulness, nor his faith- 
lessness given her pride to crush the idol- 
atry to death. 

Then she was sent for to take the chil- 
dren to the church; and, still white from 
the pain she was enduring, with a wistful 
protest in her soft, dark eyes, she obeyed 
the summons, 

For a moment the faces of the guests 
were confused and uncertain to her, as 
she led her charges through them to the 
place assigned. 

Then the ceremony commenced, and at 
the first pause, when a man’s “I will!” 
rang out clearly through the silence, a low 
cry left her lips, and her eyes flew open 
and fixed themselves upon the bridal 
party. 

There was Beatrice, with delicate, down- 
cast face; there the clergyman, saying the 
solemn words that were to bind two for a 
lifetime; and there, with the light glanc- 
ing from the gold of his bair, and show- 
ing the calmness of lip and eye—there, 
linking his life to another’s for all time, 
stodd Gerald Elden. 

The old love, the old memories, the 
vows he had spoken to her, the dream 
which they had dreamed, but only she 
remembered, crushed heavily on the heart 
of Elsinore; the lights about her swayed 
and dimmed; the haughty faces became 
blurred, and finally faded; she saw but 
one in that assemblage, and that one bad 
said to her— 

“You will not doubt me? You will 
know, once my Own master, | will hasten 
here to claim your prowise?’”’ 

Ah, how keen the lance was that went 
through her heart! how her face whitened 
and her pulses numbed and slackened 
under the pain! A low, moaning sob burst 
from her, but no one paid any heed; her 
knotted hands flew to ber bosom,and were 
pressed there sonvulsively; but no one 
saw. Why should eyesturn to the gov- 
erness in ber corner, or hearts feel for her ? 
What was she buta hbireling, allowed to 
witness the bridal of Beatrice Arden ? 

Beatrice Arden no more, but Beatrice 
Elden, the beautiful bride, received con- 
gratulations and good wishes from all 
sides. 

At last, witha kindly remembrance of 
the governess, she crossed the vestry and 
paused before the slight, drooping figure 
in the great chair. 

‘Why, bave you no good wish for me, 
Miss Lane?” she asked, cheerfully. 
“K very body else bas said something kind; 
will you not?” 

Kut Elsinore, ever ready in the past 
with kindly, gentle words, neither lifted 
her head nor answered. 

“Are you ill? Is that pain troubling 
you still 7” asked Beatrice, softly, bending 
to look in the drooping face, her own piti- 
ful. 

The next moment a cry of alarm sprang 
from ber lips, so sharp and shrill that it 
brought Gerald instantly to her side. 

‘*W hat is it, love?’ he questioned, anx- 
fously. 

She pointed a shaking finger at Elsinore. 

‘She has fainted, or—or is dead !’’ she 
told him. ‘Look at her face. I am afraid, 
Gerald—afraid——”’ 

But he was obeying her. He was turn- 
ing the white, still face upward, and re- 
garding its rigid young beauty with grow- 
ing horror—was, 
many times bis lips had touched the soft- 
ness of that cold cheek, the tender curves 
of those drawn, biue lips. 

It was well that other hands put him 
aside, and in the excitement his emotion 
passed unnoticed; well for him thatthe 
girl who had given her life into his bands 
in that hour never dreamed that he bad 
seen the face of the dead governess, 

For she was dead—she who had sald to 
him,— 

“Whenever you come, you will find me 
waiting !’’ 

She would wait now among the angels 
wait for the lover who had been untrue, 


|°who had loved her only for an bour of bis 


youth ! 

Heari-disease, the men of science called 
it; some valve had closed; some tissue 
given way. 

Gerald Elden did not sten Hie only 
Knew tbat as 6 brea # « we 
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George 1V., when Prince Kegent, was 








pérhaps, remembering | 
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mnuch given to wagers; but oftentimes he 
was beaten at his own game. 

Once a gentleman who bad frequently 
lost wagers with His Royal Highness de 
termined to be revenged, and amongst 
other subjects introduced one evening, 
he casually observed that he met a drove 
of turkeys, and noticing how slow they 
traveled, said that he believed that goose 
would travel faster. 

“Nonsense,”’ said His Royal Highness, 

“Well,” said the gentieman, ‘I believe 
they will; and [ am willing to wager that 
I drive a flock of geese one mile along 
the turnpike road against any one you 
may select to drive a number of turkeys, 
only allowing me to name time and 
place,’’ 

“Done, for a thousand pounds,” was 
the reply; and the next day was fixed 
for the trial to come off. They met at a 
certain spot; the Prince Kegent was there 
incog., but had a trusty friend with « 
flock of turkeys, 

Presently the gentloman appeared with 
his geese; but as he had the time to name, 
he fixed a quarter of an hour before sun 
down, The time arrived, and away went 
the turkeys, outstripping the geese a hun- 
dred yards in a few minutes, 

But gradually, as the sun went down, 
the turkeys desired to roost, and rushed 
through the hedges, first this side then the 
other, until they finally found some trves, 
in which they sought refuge, and all the 
efforts of the driver to get them on the 
road again were of no avail. All this time 
the goose kept going quietly along, and, 
like the tortoise with the hare in the fable, 
arrived at the goal whilst the turkeys were 
sleeping. ; 

-—--— ~~ « — e 

DeSPONDENOY.--What right has any 
person, endowed with an ordinary share 
of intellect, and blessed with a respectful 
share of good healih, to despond? What 
is the cause of despondency 2? Whatisthe 
meaning of It?) The cause is a weak mind, 
and the meaning is sin. Providence never 
intended that one of His creatures should 
be the victim of a desire to feel and look 
the gloom of the thunder-cloud. Never 
despond, for one of the first entrances of 
vice tothe beart is made through the 
instrumentality of despondency, Al 
though we cannot expect all our days and 
hours to be gilded by sunshine, we must 
not, for mere Momentary grief#, suppose 
that they are to be enshrouded in the mints 
of misery, or clouded by the opacity of 
sorrow and misfortune. 


a * 


ADIN KELIEF.-Safe, 
4 res unknown. Cures all wort Creutele 
anteed, For particulars address The Bale 
eal Battery Co. Rhelanmoud, Tad. 
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Humorous. 


THE VUGILIST 
Hit ovatn and strike me, Billi—hit mo on the 
thd, 
Think not of a rib to break, think but of the 
art; 
Let me see quite clear again, do not let us 
cloee; 


Come, let me get near to you, then the pall 
they ll part 
hung d up is One pooper, see king not the light 
of day, 
And from out the other ona 
ture drips; 


biurring mots 


We have but to M1) the time until we share 
the pay; 
Come again and hit me, do, hit me on the 
lips. 


kn #. 
The banygman takes life easily. 
The band of hope—A life-belt. 


Youthful warrior—A babe in arts, 


Ilearls are sometimes won with dia 
reneotnclas 
The most useful thing in the lony run 
licematl 


A pillow, thotigh not belonging to the 


Han spectos, comes under the head of a ta 
Chevreml Lrertay 

(‘holly: | weally love you more than 
any one inthe world! 

TP’ conperbengne you forget youtesell 

The chickens don’t deserve any par 
theular credit for wotug to bed ourly;overy 
thittg they enn rantolole cmom Gen treed lee fone 
they do 


downtown establish- 
ctreercd ter Ohis hatreedliaty 
ighii they couldn't clew 


Boarders in tt 
tent recently canny 
that the tient was so te 
the wravy 


“There are some things in this world 


1 *don OG ceincherrostaariel, mented Dbeototey “tone of 
them tf why missall leroy biave 4usehr tittle 
stomachs wid such: Large wprprotite 


“Suppose you wanted Lo propose mat 


tiewe tom wirl, Jack, wliat weld you ushk lies 
flit? 

“If we were alone 

Mr. Johnusing: Won't you join ‘de 
mitive, Mistualis W littentedlet 

Mi W ohilterntale Not lis  ctvcueline, Mibstah 
Dovberuedonge, DP chovines Leet cece biascrr ah becoeane 

Mra. Candour: Where did your poor 
Mr. Bjyones det 

Mis. Malaprop Phe tawyeors catd lie eho tu 
bestute, wherever that ts 

Fussy: Oh, if | could only have a 
Atrscesr Dike Chrome tay chomp old mother teed to 
a amk 

Mis. Pussy. Well, tt eycteak pity Ohiat yous 


dear old futher never tatuwht you low tocarve 


Fuddy: You know 


Wittieortut an excephlan 


there is no rule 


thautdy. Lbellewe you Puever lay down au 
role at the store bat most of the clorks= take 
eX cergetbarte bar de 

Teacher Where does  tmuilk come 
frau? 

Thy. Lenn t tell 

Deraeciiet Drcvnr't yur khihow? Woiiy yout 
finalist op a toebd be tavsane 

Thevy Yes ta Bhes Gevlal pane: tieet bo tell 

Brown: You look asit you had = the 
Telisern 7 7 

Kicolttisan: Sol lave live lostmy bewutifal 
ries oothhy trtacteredia 

Rreown Where did you louve it? 

Koltneon Padltdn'tleave tt any where Phi 
owhel tage bene wh teok tf away from 
the 

Prudence is one of the virtues that 
naturally wo wilt we, bul sometinies tis ce 


Verlarpre lemrly 


“Tominy,” saida thoughtful mother, “your 
unele Willifam will be here to dinner today, 
and you iitet wash vour face 

“Vex, ma, mah the thriftly Thorias: ‘but 
es posen lie don't catie, Wohiat then 

A yood old lady once said to her 
nephew, mw poor preacher whotn tially 


wanted to her, “James, why did you enter the 
mitnistry 7’ 
“Becatse ) was called,” he answered 


“Jnnies,” sald the old lady anatousty, as ste 


lookke dup from wiping her spectuctes, “are 
you sure tt Wasnt some other sieohse you 
heard ? 


A story is told of a servant yir! 
brought to a Oottage lospital suffertoy from 
the effects of When 
questioned as to he: 10, mobic 


in overdose of 
motive for taking 


poten 


replied 

“lL waen't well, and | went to uy 
thedtcine chost This bottle wes 
marked, ‘Three drops for an tufant. «tx foran 


fo ling 


titeti ese 


vdalt, anda tablospoonful for an emette’ J 
knew | wasu'tan tifant, ] wasn't sure about 
anadult, so l thought I miust be the emetic, 
and | teok the spoonfu 

A few nights ago the audience at a 
Certain theatre was unusually siia anid thie 

huge Wae standing at the floor disconae 
ately wat wt rowd s] } H 

Lanarit ‘ t we 


BKeipesMaips —Next to being @ bride 
herself, every young lady likes to bea 
bride’s maid. Wedlock isthought by ® 
large proportion of the blooming sex be 
contagious, and, much to the credit of 
their courage, fair spinsters are not at all 
afraid of catching it. 

So far as official conduct is concerned, 
when you have seen one bridesmaid you 


| have seen the whole fascinating tribe. 
Their leading duty seers to be to treat the 





bride as “a victim led with garlands to the 
wacrifice.’’ 

They consider it necessary to exhort her 
to “cheer up.” Her fair assistants provide 
themselves with pungent essences, lest 
she should faint at the “trying moment,” 
which, between you and me, she bas no 
more idea of doing than she has of dying. 

It in true she sometimes tells them that 
she “feels as if she should sink into the 
earth,” and that they respond, ‘Poor 
dear!’ and apply the smelling bottle; but 
she nevetheless goes through her nuptial 
martyrdom with great fortitude. 

In nine cases out of ten the bridegroom 
is more “flustered” than the fragile and 
lovely creature at his side; but nobody 
thinks of pitying him, poor fellow! 

If one of the groomsmen does recom- 
mend bim to takea glass of wine before 
the ceremony, to steady his nerves, the 
advice is given superciliously—as who 
should say, “What « spoony you are, old 


| fellow {” 


Bridesmaids may be considered = as 


| brides in what lawyers call the “inchoate” 


stato. They are looking for- 


or inelprent 


| ward to that day of triumphant weakness 


| when 





betheir turn to be “poor, 
dear creatured,’’ and otherwise sustained 
and supported, as the law of nuptial pre- 
Let us hope they may not 


it shall 


tences directa, 
be disappointed. 
—— EE 


Wonpknk Working PLANTS.--In @ leet- 


| ure on **Wonder-Working Plants,’’ deliv- 


ered recently at the London Institution, 
the lecturer, said that the cocoanut palin 
waa the beautiful plant that ap- 
peared in the Tropics, one of its character- 
istics being that it always leaned towards 
the wind. 

Most palins bad, he said, one stem only, 
some casON there were 
instances of the branch 
palm were very rare. In nearly every 
case branch palms were caused by the 
crushing of the terminal buds through a 
falling tree, ete., although cases had been 
known where the exuberance of growth 
had caused a fruit-bud to develop intoa 
branch, 

Many would be surprised to hear that 
pearls were found from time to time in 
cocoanuts, but such was @ fact. The cocoa- 
nut pearl was almost exactly like that of 
the oyster, the only diflerence being that 


trict 


although = in 
branches; but 


it was duller. 

He spoke of a plant called a taste-spoiler, 
which, if its leaves were chewed, would 
cause sugar to become tasteless and sour 
things to lose all thei: sourness, Another 
remarkable fact was that, if borses fed on 
the leaves of the wild tamarind, they lost 
all the hair from their manes and tails, 
The cause of this was as yet unknown, 
but it was an undoubted fact. 
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A MAINE winister is seeking a divorce 

bis wife on the ground of cruelty 





from 


| and abuse, 


C(HE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


DOLLARD & CO., 


TOUFES | 2 2 3 
ON CHESTNUT 8T. 
Philadephia, 
W Premier =A 
IN HAIR. adem 


Invenwors of the CELEBRATED 
VENTILATING WIG, ELASTIC BAND TOU- 
P EES, and Manufacturers of Every Description of 


tal Hair for Ladies and Gentiomen. 
Tnetrections to enable Ladies and sientiemen to 
le ty rs er wida, INCHBS 
y MD 8CALFS. ; le 
vourses cas ir 1. The round of t 





INCHES. om 

: 0 . 
a — | wo.’s From forehead over 
No.2. From fi the head to neck, No. 2. 

back as far as bald. No.3. From ear Ww car 
No. 3. Over forehead as over the " 

far as required. No.4. From ear to car 
No. 4. Over the crown round the forehead. 

of the head. 


They have always ready for sale & Stock of 
Gents’ Wigs, Tou Ladics’ W Half Wigs, 
Frisettes, Braids, Curis, etc., beautifully manufac- 
tared, and as cheap as any establishment in the Union 
Letters from any part of the world will receive at- 


tention. 


Dellard’s Herbanium Extract fer the 
Hair. 


This jon has been manufactured and sold a 
Dol ‘as for the t ifty years, and its merits are 
gach that, while \t has never yet been advertised, the 
demand for it k steadily ineseaming. 

Also DOLLAKD'S REGENERATIVE CREAM to 
be used in conjunction with the Herbanium when tie 
Hair is naturally dry and needs an oll. 

Mrs. KAmovdson Gorter writes to Messrs. Dollard 
& (o., w send her a bottle of their Herbanium Ex- 
tract for the Hair. Mrs. Gorter bas tried in vain to 
obtain anything equal to it as a dressing for the hair 


iu Kugilanud, 
" = MKS. KUDMON DBON GORKTER. 


Uak << Tho 

7 Norwich, Norfelk, Kugland. 
NAVY PAY OFFICE, PHILADELPHIA, 

1 have used ‘‘ivllard’s Herbanium Extract. <f 
Vegetable Hair Wash,’' regularly for upwards of five 
ears with great m)lvantage. | hair, from rapidly 
tiiuniug, was early restored, and has been Kept by it 
fo its wonted thickness and strength. It is the t 


wash | have ever used, 
A. W. KUSSELL, U. 8. N. 
TO M&K, KICHARD DOLLARD, 1224 Chestnutst., Pbils 
i have frequentiy, during a number of years, umd 
the ‘‘Dollard’s Herbanium Extract,’’ and 1 du te 
Kouow of any which equals it at a pleasant, refreshing 
aud healthful cleanser of the hair. 
Very respectfully, 
LEONAKD MY EKS 
#1-Member of Cougress, 5th District, 
Vrepared only aud for sale, wholesale snd retall, aud 
applied professionally by 


, 1 
DO L, I, A It ID & ( QO. 
1223 CHESTNUT STREET. 
GENTLEMEN'R HAIR CUTTING AND SHAVING 
ADIER’ AND CHILDREN'S HAIR CUTTING. 
None but I’ractical Male and Female Artists Km 
ploved., 


Nov., 2, ‘88 





SS A 
—- - — 


Were Awarded POUR MEDALS AND DIPLO 


MAS, also chosen for 32 STATE AND FOR 
EIGN BUILDINGS AT THE WORLD'S FAIR 


AND 








Twenty Medals and Diplomas were taken | \ 
‘ { the taw tt terials ec ! y ‘ lie 
tina the Crows 
I wo the only which 


ie) nta t 
W ondertul Orchestral Attachment and Prac 
tice Clavier, the greatest: moot the ea 
fw y ‘ Hiitate 4 fee t 
Harp, Zither, Banio, Mandolin, Guitar, 
Clavicord, Dulcimer, Spinet, Harpsichord 
Music Box, Autoharp, Bag Pipe, Et 
THE CROWN IS THE ONLY PIANO WORTH 
$1000.00 MORE THAN 11 COSTS. 
! trate verur Ca 


I | telling the wh 


Ssent fr 
GLO 


| ‘ Ask fort 

| P. BENT, Manufacturer, 

| 245-253 Washington Boul,, CHICAGO, U.S. A. 

| 

Don’t buy a Piano or Organ until you hear 
and examine a “Crown” and get prices, 





Reading Railroad, 


N Cinders 
On and after Nov. 17, 1996. E 
Trains Leave Keading Terminal, Philads 





Buffalo Day Express 
Parlor and Dinlng Car, daily 9%.0am - 
Buffalo and Chicago Exp, 6.2 
mie, wu, Re 
iiliam xpress, week 
Bit, Dally (Sleeper) 11.30 mS 1. am ay 
Ae aven, © and Bots 
daily, except Saturday, 11.30 p me Pte (ileapen) 


FOR NEW YORK. 


leave Keading Terminal, 4. 
train), 4.30, 9.30. 11.30 8 m, 12.50, 903s {tyo-bear 
0. dining car) pa, 12 10a t. r 
9.Wam, 12.8, 6, 4.7 y 

Leave 24th and Chestnut Stes Pr iy M 
11.14 a m, 12.57 (Dining car), 2.38 3.4, @ 


(dining car), 11.45 pm. 
12.14, 4-4 6.12, 8.40 (dining cag), ie pa 8 & 
Leave New of Li 


‘ork, foot of Liberty street 
m, 1.08 


x 
: 
: 
7 
4 
5 


4.27, . . L 
pi, does not counect for Easton un Sunday.) 


FOR SCHUYLKILL VALLEY POINTS, 


For Phouixville and Pottstowu— Express, 
am, 12.4, 4.00, 6.00, 11.p m, Accom’, tm re 
11,05 a mi, 1-42 4.35, 5.22 7.20 p m. Sunday—ir 
press, 4.00, 9.066am, 11, m, Accom,, 7, 

vor Reading x1 ; Pa 
or Reading- Express, 8. 10,00 am, 12, 
yy P =" per 4.38, 7.42 a =, ce ret tf 
-Dpm, Sunday—Express 4. 9.06 
Accom., 7.30 am, 6.08 p m. - = 12 pe. 

For Lebanoo and Harrisburg—Ex 5.35, 10.005 
m, 4.00, 6.00pm, Accom., 4.20 a m, 7.00pm, Sap. 
day— Express, 4.00, 7.30 a m. 

For rottsville— Express, 8.35, 10.00 a im, 4.00, 69, 
1.3% pm. Accom., 4.2, 7.42 am, 1.42pm, Sap. 
day—Express, 4.00, 9.05 a m, 11.30 p m. Accom 
6.00 p mm, jo a woe 2 ” 

For Shamokin an i Mamsport— Expr 8, 
am, 4.00 11.40 p m. Sunday upeonn” coon 
1.30pm. Additional for Shamokin—Kxpress, week- 
days, 6.00pm. Accom., 4.20 am, Sundays—Ey- 
press, 4.00a m. 

FOR ATLANTIC CITY, 

Leave Chestnt Street and South Street Wharves: 

W eek -days--Express, 9.00, a m, 2.00, 4.00, 5.0, pm. 
Accommodation, 8,00 a m, 4.30, 6.30pm. Su ry 

Express, 9.00, 10.00 am, Avevmneaeiion tiie 

m, 4.45 pm. 

Parlor Cars on all express trains. 

Brigautine, week-days, 8.00 am, 4.30 p m, 

Lakewood, week-days, 8.00 aim, 4.15 p m. 

Detailed time tables at ticket offices, N. B. , 
Broad and Chestnut streets, 844 Chestnut street, 28. 
Teuth street, 6098, Third street, 4962 Market street and 
at stations, 

Uniou Transfer Company will call for and check 
baggage from hotels and residences. 


|. A. SWEIGARD, C. G@. HANCOC 
General Superintendent, General Passenger 





OOKKEEPING SIMPLIFIED, 
pe fra tng iy 
Mailed on receipt of price, $1.00, a 
for Circular. C. RK. Deacon, Publisher, 
227 5. Fourth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





INSTANTANEOUS GUIDE TO THE 
PIANO & OR & ORGANS 


Anyone Knowing a tune, say ‘*Way Down 
ou the Swanvee Kiver,’’ either * ‘in the head,*’ 
as it is called, or able to hum, whistle or sing, 
can play It WITHOUT ANY PREVIOUS KROWLEDGE OF 
MUSIC, IMMEBIATELY correctly and with good 
effect, on the plano or organ, with the assist- 
ance of this @UIBE. 

By giving the student the power tw play 
IMMEBIATELY twelve tunes of different character 

this number of pieces being sent with each 
Guide—after a very little practice with tne 
Guide, it will be easy to pick out, any air or 
tune that may be heard or known. 

The Guide will be sent to any address, all post- 
age paid, on receipt of FIFTY CEATS. |’vstage 
stamps, 2°s, taken. Address— 


THE GUIDE MUSIC CO., 
726 Sansom St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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POLIO should 
make everything so bright, but 
needle clothes others,and is itself 


naked" Try itinyourn exthouse-cleaning 


What folly it would b 


lly things every day. M: 


fing ' ¢ ' 
af eh bit it} 





stables, and SAPOLIO 


i idl saad i , ‘ 

to cut gras with a pair of scis 

eri provi ; nas rOWD It 
10! all SCOUT ana house 
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Yet people do equally 
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